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“Gracious!” exclaimed Walt, rushing forward. “What has happened to Mr. Fairbanks?” Then 
his. eyes rested on the clock. “Great Scott!”. he gasped, observing the smoke. “An infernal 
machine!” With astonishing nerve he seized and flung it through the open window. 
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GET RICH 


OR, 


HOW A WALL STREET BOY MADE MONEY 





By A SELF-MADE MAN r 


CHAPTER I. 
WALTER BACON FINDS A PRIZE. 


“T’ve got another!” cried Bobby Burnside gleefully, as 
he pulled up a handsome specimen of the finny tribe. 

“TI see you have,” growled his companion, Walter Bacon, 
knitting his brows impatiently. 

“That’s the sixth, and you haven’t caught one yet.” 

“There must be something the matter with my bait, 
otherwise I can’t see why you should have a monopoly of 
the sport.” 

Walt pulled up his line and examined the bait on his 
hooks, but he couldn’t find anything the matter with them. 

Me tossed his line back into the marshy stream and 
watched eagerly for a bite. . 

it didn’t come, and presently Bobby drew in his seventh 
fish. 

The two lads were chums, and both were messenger boys 
in Wall Street brokerage offices. 


Walt worked for Douglas Fairbanks, whose offices were| 


on the second floor of the Hanover Building, while Bobby 


carried messages for Sampson, Merrill & Co., whose place 


of business was on the same floor. 

Walt lived in a modest flat on 120th street, Harlem, with 
his ‘widowed mother and two pretty sisters, wn did their 
share toward the support of the family. 

Bobby lived in a corner flat on the same street near by, 


with his father and mother and a younger brother, who| 


went to school. 


| Wall Street, which was saying a good deal, for there were 


some pretty smart messengers working for other brokers. 

Bobby believed himself to be as smart and bright as they 
came in the financial district, but for all that Walt could 
give him cards and spades at the business and beat him out 
at. that. 


It was the afternoon of May 30th, Decatdtion Day, and . 


being a legal holiday, the boys had embarked on a fishing 
trip to the New Jersey fmarshes in the neighborhood of 
Staten Island. 

Immediately. on their arrival at a spot where they had 
been. told that fish were numerous they got down to business 
without delay. 

Although the boys sat side by side, all the luck ran in 
Bobby’s favor, to Walt’s disgust. 

“T don’t understand it at “all,” said Walt, after his com- 
panion had hooked his eighth beauty. “We're both fishing 
in the same place, and yet everything comes your way/and 
nothing mine. What in ‘thunderation is the reason?” 

‘““Ask me something easier,” grinned Bobby. 

“T believe if you threw in your hooks bare the fish would 
grab at ’em.” ) | 

“No, they wouldn’t. Better put on some fresh bait, then 
maybe you'll have better luck.” 

“What’s the use? I’ve put fresh bait on three times and 
it hasn’t made any difference. You were born lucky, I 
guess.” 

“Not as lucky as you,” replied Bobby. 

“How do you make that out?” © 

“I may be lucky at catching fish, but you are lucky at 
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“What’s the coon of tips if you haven’t any money to 
back ’em?” 

“Some day you may have the money and tics a tip will 
set you up.” 

“T wish I had $100 now. 
yesterday.” 

4 “What is it?” 
Pea, aK? 

“What’s doing in that stock?” 

“Nothing yet, but you wait a week and see what will 
happen,” 

“What do you think will happen? That it-will go up?” 

“Sure as your name is Bobby it will.” 

“That's pretty sure. What's going to make it go up?” 

“A pool has been—hurrah! I’ve got a bite at last!” 

Walt pulled in his line. 

_ Something that shone like dull silver was wriggling at 
the end of it. 

“Luck has turned at last,”’said Walt, in a tone of aatiefac 
tion. 

As he reached for the fish, however, it slipped from the 
hook, struck the water and disappearéd. 

“Well, what do you think of that? Wouldn’t that make 
you mad enough to chew a ten-penny nail?” cried Walt, in 
disgust. 

“If at first you don’t succeed try again,” chirruped 
Bobby. 


“You go bag your head, will you?” replied Walt. 
“T’ve got another bite,” said his companion. 
“Well, why don’t you pull it in?” 
“T hate to make you mad,” chuckled Bobby. 
“Oh, don’t consider my feelings. If you get enough’ of 
them I may help you eat them.” 
Bobby didn’t pull in his line because he had duly ‘been 
fooling when he said he had another bite. 
“Go on with what you were going to say about D. & K. 
when yon got that bite. You said something about a pool.” 
“Well, a pool of operators has been formed to boom the 
stock.” 
“How did you find that out?” * 
_“That’s one of*my business secrets.” 
“Ts that so? Well, catching fish is one of mine.” 
“D..& K. closed yesterday at 48. If I had $100 I’d put 


it up as margin on twenty shares, and I bet I’d make $200 
profit.” 


“Think you would, eh?” 

“Td be willing to risk it.” 

“Tt must make you mad, then, to ena that you haven’t 
got the $100.” 

“What's the use of getting mad over it? I haven’t got 
the money, and that’s all there is to it. Say, I think you’re 
I’m going up the stream a little way to try 
my luck. Don’t you follow me or Pll duck you.” 

“Ym satisfied where I am,” said Bobby. “I’ve another 
bite. How do you like the looks of that chap! or 

Walt made no reply. 

He pulled in his line and strode away. 

About a hundred feet from Bobby he stopped and started 


I got onto a dead-sure winner 


in again. 
' Ten minutes passed without a bite, then he let his line 
sink to the bottom, satisfied that all the fish in the little 
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branch of the Kill von Kull had a grudge against him and 
was passing him up. 

“T’d have had more fun if I’d gone somewhere and got 
into a ball game,” he said to himself. 

Just then Bobby yelled out to him. 

He looked back at his companion. 

Bobby had another fish on the end of his line which he 
was swinging around his head to show how well it hung on. 

“I guess Pll go further up the stream,” said Walt, pull- 
ing in his line. “Hello! What the dickens have I got hold 
of, anyway? An old shoe, I guess, or some kind of rub- 
bish.” 


One of his hooks had evidently caught on something and’ 


he was bringing it to the surface. 

Finally he gave the line a yank and out popped his hooks 
and sinker. 

Something oblong and red was attached to a hook. 

He landed it at\his feet and looked at it. 

With an exclamation of surprise he disentangled it. 

It was a well-soaked pocketbook. 

“T’ll bet there isn’t anything of value in it.” 

Nevertheless he opened it with as much care as though 
he expected to find a thousand-dollar bill’in it. 

The first compartment contained some small newspaper 
clippings which he tossed into the water. 

The second held several pennies and two postage stamps. 

The third held the tintype of a very pretty girl. 

He put it into his vest pocket. 

He thought that was all the wallet contained till he saw 
there was an inner compartment protected by a flap. 

Opening this he saw a yellow-backed bill. 

“Gee! Something worth while at last. What is it, $20 
or—whew !” he ejaculated. “It’s $500!” 

He stared hard at the water-soaked bill as though he 
was afraid it would melt into nothingness. 

*““My, this is a find and no mistake!” © 

Not daring to unfold it for fear it would go into pulpy 
bits, he laid it on a stone in the sunshine. 

“T wonder if there’s any clue to the owner of this wal- 
let?” he asked himself. 

The most. careful examination of the pocketbook failed 
to give any line on the proprietor of it. 

“When that bill dries out Vl be $500 to the good. 
beats Bobby’s luck all hollow. He’ll have a fit when he sees 
it,” chuckled Walt. “This is where I get back at him.” 

He rebaited his hooks and dropped his line into the water. 

Inside of five minutes he had his first fish flopping about 
on the ground. 

After he had caught a second he turned the folded. bill 
over so that the sun could get at the other side. 

At length he ventured to open it out with great care, 
after which the bill dried rapidly. 

He had three fish by his side when Bobby came up with 
his string. 

“What have you caught?” he asked. 

“Three fish and a $500 bill,” replied Walt. 
wish you could do as well?” 

“A five hundred dollar 


“Don’t you 





” then Bobby stopped and 


gazed down open-mouthed at the bill lying upon the stone. © 


“Where in thunderation aid you get that?” » 
“In the stream.” 
“In the stream !” cried Bobby. 
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“Exactly. I fished it out from the bottom. I tell you ‘sells in the middle of a boom, he feels like kicking himeelf 
I’m a fisherman for fair. That’s better than pulling in a | for losing the additional profit. _ 
big fish and finding a diamond ring in its stomach when you) “That’s right; but it’s better to be too cautious when 


open him up.’ | youre monkeying with such a game of chance as the stock 
“Say, how did you find ae? market than to take too much risk. A bird in the hand is 
Then Walt showed him the red pocket-book and tal him | worth two in the bush.” 

his story. “T’ll remember your sage advice, Bobby,” grinned Walt, 


“Well, gee whiz! Talk about horse luck! Five arabia as they boarded the train. 
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dollars at one swoop! I suppose you'll paint old New York Walt was ey the first arrival in the morning at the © | 





vermilion when you get back.” office. 
“Hardly, Bobby. T shall use this as a starter fora for-; He believed in being prompt, and that fact was taken 
tune.” notice of by his employer, 
“As a fortune?” It always pays a boy to show an interest in his business. 
“Yes. I’m bound to get rich.” He may think his boss doesn’t find out that he makes it 
a point to be five minutes too early than five minutes late, 
CHAPTER II. and that such a little thing as that does not count one way 


or the other. 
But that is where he makes a mistake. ote 
Bobby Burnside usually called for Walt in the mornings; ‘4 boy’s character often shows itself in little things, which 
and the two boys took the subway train downtown together. seem trivial, and in the long. run they count in. his favor. 
On the morning after the fishing excursion Bobby rang| The clerks came in one by one and then the stenogmepney 
the Bacon bell three times, which was his signal, and waited made her appearance. 


- HOW WALT PLAYS A WINNER IN THE MARKET. 


for Walt to come down. “Good-morning, Kittie,” said Walt, politely. 
In a few minutes his friend appeared and they started| Good-morning, Walt,” she answered. 
for the station. “Have a good time yesterday | ?” he asked. 


“What did your folks say when you showed them that |: “I didn’t go anywhere. Just stayed home and sewed. 
$500 bill you fished out of the pond yesterday afternoon?” What did you do.” 


asked Bobby. “Went fishing in the afternoon with Bobby Burnside.” 
“How do you know that I showed it to them?” “Did you catch many fish?” 
“T don’t know, but I supposed you did, as a matter of | “Not half as many as Bobby, He seems to be on better 
- course,” terms with the fish than me; but I caught enough for a 
“Yes, I showed it to them, and the girls nearly had a meal, and enough is as good as a feast,“ you know.” 
fit when they saw it.” ‘“At.any rate, you had a good time, I suppose. That was 
“Did they want you to divide up with them?” - more important than the fish.” | 
“Not exactly, but they said they would accept a new “I caught something beside fish.” 
dress and hat apiece.” “ Not a cold?” she smiled, 
“T suppose you'll give it to them.” “No, a pocketbook.” ' 
“Sure, after I pull a deal through on D. & K.” “A pocketbook!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
“T forgot all about that. Going to speculate on the| Walt nodded. | 
strength of that tip, eh?” —. “JT don’t quite understand. You didn’t find it in the 
“'That’s what I am.” water, did you?” 
“Well, I’d look at that $500 a long time before I’d put| “That’s where I found it. One of my hooks caught on 
it up on margin.” to it and I pulled it up from the bottom.” 
“Tf you knew what a good tip I have you’d think dif-|, “How funny! Anything of value in it?” 


ferently.” * “There was a $500 bill in it.” 
“Maybe I would; but you see I’ve seen so many people| “You don’t mean it!” she exclaimed, incredulously. 

get nipped on so- called tips that I’m rather cautious about} “{!do mean it. Want to see it?” 

putting faith in them.” * He pulled the yellowback out of his vest pocket and 
“My pointer isn’t a so-called one, but the real article.” | showed it to her. 
“Everybody thinks the same, or they wouldn’t take} “It looks to be a good one,” she said. 


chances on them.” “T’m willing to take chances on that.” 
“Well, you just watch D. & K. and see what Saceiens “Well, you were a lucky boy.” 
to it.” “Yes, there’s no getting out of that. It isn’t often that 


“T will, just to see how you will come out. If the stock |a $500 bill is fished out of the water.” \ 
should go up, as you seem certain that it will, don’t hold on| “I should say it isn’t. I congratulate you on your good 
too long. Baron Rothschild was onze asked how he made | fortune.” 


his money. He replied: ‘By never trying to buy securities! “Thanks,” rephed Walt, as Miss Storms continued on 


at the bottom, and by always selling too soon.’ ” into the counting room. 


“The baron had a pretty level head. The chap who| Shortly afterward Broker Fairbanks made his appear- — 
hangs on for the last dollar generally gets left. The trouble| ance, and after going over his mail he called his messenger 


is that when a stock is booming people don’t like to let gojinside and gave him a couple of envelopes to deliver. 
of a seemingly good thing. If a fellow is too cautious, and! About one o’clock that day Walt went to lunch. 
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Before he returned to the office he went up to a little 
bank in Nassau street and left his $500 bill and an order 
_ for the bank to buy for his account 100 shares of D. & K. 
stock: at 48. 

The margin clerk told him it would be bought inside of 
fifteen minutes. 

- With $20 change in his pocket he hastened back to the 
office, perfectly satisfied that he had invested in a good 
thing. 

That day D. & K. closed at 47 5- 8, but that fact didn’t 
worry Walt any. 

“Did you buy any D. & K. yesterday?” asked Bobby next 
morning when they met. 

“T did,” replied Walt. 

“At what figure?” 

“At 48.” 

“The price has fallen off a little.” 

“T see it has.” 3 

“Tt is liable to go down still further.” 

“I can stand four points. I don’t believe it will drop. 
that- much.” 

“How many shares didayou buy 2” 

“I’m not telling how many.” 

“What's the difference if you tell me?” 

“Well, I think a fellow should keep his business: affairs to 
himself.” 

“T’d tell you.” 

“T shouldn’t expect you to. It’s a good idea in business 
matters to say nothing and saw wood.” 

_ And that was all Bobby could get out of his chum about 
his D. & K. deal. 

Two days later Bobby noticed the stock had gone up 
to 49. 

“You're a dollar a share ahead, ” he said to his chum. 

“Yes, I recognize that fact,” replied Walt. 

Bobby didn’t say anything more on the subject, neither 
didy Walt. 

On the following day D. & K. closed at 50 3-8. 

The market generally showed an improvement in prices 
and more business came to the Street. 

As Walt was hustling down New street next morning part 
of an apple whizzed so close to his head as, to sting the 
point of his ear. 

He turned quickly and saw a stout boy vanish into a, 
doorway. 

“T wonder if he threw that at me. I'll bet a dollar that 
was Packy Beagle.” 

He stood watching the doorway. s 

Presently a grinning countenance appeared cautiously 
from the shelter of a broker's sign. | 

‘It was Beagle, sure enough. 

He and Walt were not on good terms. 

Packy worked for a broker named Carter Buchanan, who 
was both a business and personal any of Douglas Pair 
banks. 

Young Beagle was a pock-marked youth of aggressive 
tendencies. 

He took great satisfaction in bullying any boy whom he 
thought he could safely browbeat, consequently he was not 


ve, very popular. 


; When he was afraid to tackle a boy openly he had re- 
course to various acts of petty meanness. 
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He didn’t like Walter Boo’, though for what reason 
it would be hard to say, and whenever the chance presented 
itself he would try to annoy him, 

He had thrown the apple and hoped ke escape detection. 

Finding that Walt had got on to him, he walked off up 
New street. 

Walt had half a mind to follow him and demand an ex- 
planation, but as he was on a rush errand he felt that he 
could not spare the time. | 

“He seems bound to have a run-in with me,” said Walt 
to himself. “He’s getting altogether too gay. If we do 
have a mix-up I’ll bet he’ll get all that’s coming to him, 
and perhaps a little more.” 

On his way back he met Bobby and told him about the 
incident. 

“Packy is looking for trouble,” he said, “and he’ll get 
more than he wants of it if he doesn’t leave me alone.” __ 

“He ought to get a good licking.” replied Bobby. “TI 
saw him punch a small messenger yesterday and push him 
off the sidewalk. He needs a lesson.” 

“Perhaps he'll get it.” . 

“Say, I just came from the Exchange. There seems to 
be some excitement over D. & K. It went up one point 
while I was there.” 

“That’s good. The more points it goes up the merrier.” 

“I notice that you’re nearly four dollars a share ahead 
of the game.” 

“It’s better to be ahead than behind.” 

“How high are you looking for it to go?” 

“IT have an idea it may go to 60 or even higher.” 

“Are you going to hold on for 60?” 

“T may.” 

“That would give you a profit of $12 a share.” 

“That’s right.” 

“If you have 50 shares that would double the $500 bill 
you found.” 

“Well, I’m not crowing till I’m out of the wood, ” said 
Walt, as they separated. 

During the day D. & K. went to 55. 

Next morning’s papers predicted a further rise in the 
stock, 

That they were not far out of the way was shown by D. & 
AK. opening strong at 55 3-8, and keeping right on to 56. 

That day the brokers fell over themselves ‘in their efforts 
to buy the stock. 

The consequence was it went right up to a fraction above 
60, at which it closed. 

Walt concluded to follow Baron Rothschild’s policy and 
sell too soon, 

In the end he might find that he had not got from ‘under 
any too quick. 

No one, except possibly the insiders, can tell with any 
degree of certainty just what may happen at any moment 
in Wall Street. 

So Walt left his order at the bank on the way home to 
close him out in.the morning. 

His stock was sold at the opening price of 60 7-8. 

An hour afterward the bottom came out of the boom and 
D. & K., amid great excitement, began to tumble at a rapid 
rate. 

Bobby saw the decline and wondered whether Walt had 
been one. : 
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He rushed into Mr. Fairbanks’ office and saw Walt, sit- 
ting in his chair as contented as though he was worth a 
million. 

“D. & K. is on the toboggan, ” said Bobby, gliding ~ to 
him. “Did you get out in time?” 

“Don’t I look as if I did?” replied Walt, 

“What did you sell at?” 

“Around 60.” 

“Lucky boy. I was afraid you had held on for a higher 
figure.” | 

“No, I got out just in time.” ? 

Then Bobby went away wondering how much his chum 
had made. . 

Walt didn’t know exactly himself until he received his 
statement of account and check from the bank, then he saw 


he had made $1,250. 


That night he presented his mother with $200, and each 
of his sisters with $25, after telling them how fortunate 
he had been in the stock market. 





CHAPTER III. 
WALT ACCIDENTALLY CATCHES ON TO A SWELL TIP, 


Bobby was very desirous of learning how much his chum 
had made out of D. & K,, but Walt would not gratify his 
curiosity. 

He took Bobby to the theater, and treated him to a good 
supper afterward, and the lad had to be satisfied with that. 

One Saturday morning about three weeks later, as Walt 


was returning from an errand on Broadway to his office, 


he noticed a plainly-clad girl walking ahead of him. | 

He had almost overtaken her when she started to cross 
Nassau street at its junction with Wall. 

The horses of an express wagon stood with their heads 
almost on a line with the crossing, and prevented her from 
seeing a cab that was approaching down Nassau street until 
it was right on top of her, so to speak. 

She uttered a low scream of fright, started back, lost 
her balance and was falling right in the cab’s path when 
Walt, seeing her peril, dashed forward, grabbed her and 
swung her out of danger as the driver tried to pull in his 
horse. 

Walt assisted her back to the curb, but she was so upset 
that she hardly knew what she was doing. 

The young messenger supported her on the sidewalk until 
she recovered herself. ¢ 

He noticed that she was a very pretty girl, but what 
greatly puzzled him was the fact that her countenance was 
quite familiar to him, and yet he was sure he had never 
met her before. ‘ 

“T am so much obliged to you,” she said, as soon as her 
Belf-possession  ¢2 eame back to her. “I believe you saved my 
life.” 

Walt wasn’t sure but he had, or at least saved her from 
serious injury. 

“That’s all right,” he said, cheerfully. “T am very glad 
to have been able to render you a service, miss. Shall I ac- 
company you across the street?” 

“Tf you please,” she replied, erittstally: “T feel so 
nervous that I can hardly walk. I had a great shock.” 

“T guess you did. I will walk down part of the block 
with you, if you wish.” 


teacher. 
“The Seamen’s Bank? I can go as far as that with you, © 


before. 


her before. 





we 





“Thank you very much. Would you mind telling me ny 
your name? J should like to know who I am under such vs 


deep obligation to.” 


“My name is Walter Bacon. I am a Wall street messen- © 
ger, employed by ae Fairbanks, in the Hanover Build- 
ing.” a | 


“Thank you. My name is Florence Mills, I am a school 
I am on my way to the Seamen’s Bank.” 


Miss Mills. 
“Yes, 


It is right on the corner of Pearl street.” 
I hope you won’t put yourself out on my account, 


Mr. Bacon. You have already done more for me than I 
ever can thank you enough for,” she said, sweetly. 


“T’m not putting myself out much, In any case, I think 


it is my duty to see you to your destination under the cir- 
cumstances, for you look pale and weak. You will be able 
to rest yourself at the bank. Do you know, your face is 


very familiar to me- Just as if-I had met you somewhere 
But I don’t think I ever did.” 
“I am sure I never saw you before, Mr. Bacon. I would 


|remember your face if I had. I probably look like some-' ~ 
body you know.” 


“No,” replied Walt. “It is possible that I’ve seen you 
somewhere in public—in the cars, or on the street, and 
that at the time I took some notice of your face. If it 


isn’t that then I’ve seen some young lady that looked - 


enough like you to be your twin sister.” 
“Possibly,” she said, with a smile. 


When they reached the steps leading up into the Seamen’s . 


Bank she offered Walt her hand. 
“T will thank you once more for what you did for me,” 
she said, “and will ever remember you with gratitude.” 
“You are welcome, Miss Mills,” replied Walt, and then 


they parted. 


“Tt’s funny how familiar her face is to me,” mused Walt, 
as he walked back to the office. “Ill swear that Pye seen 


puzzles me. She’s'a mighty pretty girl, all right. Vd 
like to know her better, but I didn’t have the nerve to sug- 
gest such a thing to her. I’ve got her name, at. any rate, 
and I know she’s a school teacher. Maybe I may‘ have the 
pleasure of meeting her again.” = * 

That evening at the supper table he recounted the in- 
cident to his mother and sisters. 

“Was she pretty?” asked Edna, with a roguish smile. 

“Was she? You can gamble on it that she was, sis,” 
said Walt, with some energy. 


on your dressing-case?”? with a covert smile. 


ing out of the room, mych to the surprise of the family. 

In a minute or two he came back with an expression of 
excitement on his face. 

“T knew I’d seen her before! What a chump I was not 
to think of this tintype! That’s the very girl I saved this 
morning from being run over,” and le threw the picture 
on the table. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed both of his sisters in a breath. 
“Are you sure of it?” 

“Positive.” : v 


she knew,” said Edna. “Her best fellow, perhaps.” 
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But where, and under what circumstances, ~ 


“As pretty as that young lady webbie picture you’ve got | 


“By Jove!” cried the boy, springing to his feet and rush- ~~ 


“Then the pocketbook must have been lost by phan | | 
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“I guess so,” replied Walt, his enthusiasm evaporating | 


at the possibility that Miss Florence had a best fellow. 


“You'll have to restore that $500 now, Walter, dear,” 
“See what you get for rescuing 


said May, his other sister. 
uniortunate. young ladies in distress.” 
“T don’t care. 


long to me if I could. find the owner, do yous 2? 
“Of course not, brother. 


a pretty girl,” 


“Lots of funny things happen in this world,” replied 
Walt. 


“Did the young lady give you her address?” asked Edna. 


“No. She only gave me her name.” 


“Then how are you going to find her in order to trace 


the owner of the wallet?” 
“That will be easy enough. She’s a school teacher. . I 


can write to the Board of Education for her address, ex- 


plaining the circumstances. 

“So you can,” said May. 

He received a reply two days later from the secretary, 
enclosing Miss Mills’ address. _ 

She lived at No. — West Ninety-third street. 

Walt decided to call on her, so that evening he dressed 
himself more carefully than usual and took an elevated 
train to the Ninety-third street station. 

On arriving at the address given, which was a flat house, 
he discovered from the janitor that, as the schools had just 
closed for the summer vacation, she and her mother had 
gone to visit a relative in the country. — 

They were not expected to return till the first of Sep- 
tember. 

“Well, I guess the matter will have to keep till she gets 
back,” said Walt to himself. “I’m sorry, for I should like 
to have seen her.” 

Next day Walt carried a note to a well-known broker in 
Broad street. 

He was shown into the broker’s private room. 

The trader, after reading the brief communication the 
boy had brought, started to’scribble off a reply. 

As he pulled his pad toward him his elbow pushed a small 
pile of papers off the edge of his desk. 

They flew about the carpet and Walt stooped down to 
pick them up. 

One of the papers had landed face up, and as he reached 
for it he couldn’t help reading the single line that was 
written upon it. 

_ This is what it was: 


market. (Signed) Camp.” | 


_ Walt returned the papers to the desk, for which trouble 
the broker thanked him as he handed him an envelope to 
take back to Mr. Fairbanks. 

On his way back to the office his mind was busy with the 
memorandum he had just seen. 


That it was a matter of great importance he was certain. 


Camp, the signer of the memo, was one of the biggest 
traders in the Street. 







I’ve had the use of it and fans over a 
thousand dollars. You don’t think I’d keep what didn’t be- 


We know yow’re as honest as 
‘the day islong. But it does seem funny that you should get 
a clue to the owner of the pocketbook by saving the life of 





He was reputed to be worth millions, and he was known 
to be the head of a big bull clique that made a practice of 
cornering certain stocks when the conditions were favor- 
able. 

“T’ll bet Camp and his associates are making an 1 effort to 
corner P. & B. His order called for the purchase of every 
share in sight. That certainly looks like business. . I believe 
I’ve got hold of a swell tip. I must look up P. & B. and 
see what it’s going at. With such a pointer I ought to 
lose no time in getting in on the ground floor with the big 
trfders. I’d be a chump if I let a good thing like this get 
away from me.” 

Walt found out that P. & B. was ruling at 72. 


“I can buy 200 shares on margin and if it goes up ten — 


points I’ll win $2,000,” he said to himself. | 
The prospect of making $2,000 excited him greatly. . 


After considering the matter very seriously during his © 


spare moments when he was in the office he decided to buy 
the shares at once. 

So, just before he left for home, he cot the envelope con- 
taining his $1,500 from the safe. 

As soon as he was released for the day he carried the | 
money around to the little bank on Nassau street and put 
all but $60 of it up as margin on the 200 shares. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WALT MAKES A GOOD THING OUT OF HIS TIP, 


Although Walt had every confidence in the winning prop- 
erties of his tip on P. & B., nevertheless the fact that he 
had practically every cent of his $1,500 capital up on the 
strength of it kept him somewhat on the anxious seat. 

A drop of four points before the rise set in would about 
wipe him out, and it was quite possible such a thing might 
happen. 


The more he considered the matter the more he became © 


convinced that he had done a punniote thing to put all his 
eggs in one basket. 

“T should have bought only 100 shares,” he argued ; 
“then I would be in a position to make good a call for more 
margin, if it was needed. This is where I allowed my en- 
thusiasm to get the better of my common sense. If I get 
it in the neck I shall feel like kicking myself all around the 
block.” 

For a day or so P. & B. remained stationary, then it ad- 
vanced to 74, much to the youn messenger’s relief. 

He saw the quotation while he was at the Exchange with 
a message to Mr. Fairbanks’ representative. 

When he started to leave somebody stuck out his foot and 
Walt tripped over on his face. | 

All the other messengers laughed hilariously. 

Walt scrambled to his feet pretty mad, because he knew 


lous. » 
He looked around to see if he could single out the guilty 
party. 

His eyes lighted on Packy Beagle, who was grinning. 
He was satisfied that Packy was the guilty individual. 
“What did you do that for?” he demanded, walking up 
to him. 

“What’s the matter with you?” retorted Packy, aggres- 
sively. “I didn’t do nothin’ to you.” 


the trick had been worked on him to wake him look ridicu- / 


' 
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“Yes, you did. You tripped me up just now.” 
“Who says I tripped you up?” snorted the other. 
“T say you did.” 

“You're away off. I'll leave it to any of these fellers.” 

“Took here, Packy,” said Walt, resolutely. “I want you 
_ to understand that I won’t stand for any more monkey- 
+ shines from you. If you know when you're well off you’ll 

mpave me alone in the future.” 
“Aw, fade away!” sneered Packy, pushing out his chin. 

Walt knew that the messengers’ entrance to the Stock 
Exchange was no place for a scrap, but Beagle’s insulting 
behavior was too much for him to stand. 

Quicker than a wink he hauled off and smashed Packy 
in the eye, knocking him three feet away. 

He landed in a heap in a corner and the rumpus brought 
an attache in double-quick order to the place. 

Walt, seeing trouble ahead, glided out of the door and 
started for his oilice as -fast as ‘he could walk. 

He ran into Bobby, Burnside near the corner of Wall 
| street. 

“Who are you butting into?” cried Bobby, seizing him by 
the arms. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

“Didi.’t you know it was me? Where are your eyes?” 

“T didn’t notice who was in my way,” 

“What’s the matter with you? You look mad.” 

“Jam mad. I just had a mix-up with Packy Beagle.” 

_“You don’t say! What did you do to him?” 

“Not much, because it was in the Stock Exchange en- 
trance. I put one of his eyes in mourning, though, Pll 
bet. I gave him a swat that he’l] remember.” 

“Good enough. I wish you’d given him one for me. 
How did the row come about ?” 

“He tripped me up as I was going out of the door, and 
the crowd of messengers gave me the laugh. T got up hop- 
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- ping, and then Packy added insult to injury. I had to let | 


him have it. I couldn’t help it.” 
“He didn’t get half enough.” 


“He'll get the balance if I ever meet him in a good}, 


place.” 


“T’d like to be there and see you knock his block off.” 
“Ym not a fellow to look for trouble, but Packy is my 
limit. Id like to get one good shy at him and I’d gamble 
on it he’d give me a wide berth afterward.” __ 

With those words Walt hurried away. 

When the Exchange closed at three P. & B. had gone up 
ancther point, to Walt’s great satisfaction. — 

During the next three days the stock slowly advanced to 

_ 77%, which put Walt about $1,000 to the good. 

“Things are coming my way, all right, » he said, glee- 
“fully, as he noted the quotation on the tape of the office 
ticker. “It’s about time that boom started in earnest. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if*that stock went up over fifteen 
points altogether. That Camp crowd are pretty hot bulls 
when they get busy.” 

Apparently they were getting busy, for next day there 
was a whole lot doing in P. & B., and the price went to 83, 
amid the greatest excitement on the floor. 

“The brokers are acting like a lot ef lunatics over the 
boom in P. & B.,” said Bobby next morning when he met 
Walt in the corridor. 

“Been over to the Pea ?”? asked his en 
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“Sure. Just come from there. 
ular Injun war-dance on the floor.” 

“What’s the latest price of P. & B.?” 

“The figures on the blackboard said 85.” 

“That’s good. Id like to see it go to 90.” ¢ 

“What difference does it make to you?” 


“All the difference in the world. I’ve got a few shares : 
of it.” 


“The ditkens you have! When did you buy it?” 

“The other day.” 

“Then you got in before the boom?” 

“Of course. You don’t suppose I’d go in after it had 
crawled up ten or twelve points, do you? TI leave that for 
people who have more time than I have.” 

“What did you give. for it?” Fy 

“Don’t you worry. I gave something less than it is now.’ 

“Say, you’re trying to make money too quick,” replied 
Bobby, rather enviously. 

“Well, I told you some time ago that I was bound to get 
rich, and so I am, if I break a leg doing it.” 

“No use asking you"how many shares you have, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No, Bobby, you’d only be wasting your breath. When it 
comes to business 1’m as mute as a clam. Ta, ta, I must. 

be off. 933" 

Walt started for the s staircase ead Bobby for his own 
office. 


There was all kinds of excitement on the Exchange that 
day, and it centered around P. & B. 

When the price reached .90 Walt got his selling order 
in, and his 200 shares were disposed of at a fraction above 
that figure. 


Next day he found that his profits amounted to $3,600. 
He went home feeling like a fighting cock. 
“Mother,” he said, when he walked into the kitchen where 
she was beginning the preparations for supper, “there! 8 
been another boom in the market.” | 
“Has there?” she replied. 
“Yes, and I wasin it. How much do you suppose I ade 
this time?” 


“T have no idea. Have you really made some more 
money ?” she asked, with a pleased smile. 

“Sure, I have. Ever since I found that $500 bill Dee 
been out for the dough. This deal has brought me in 
$3,600.” 

“Ts it possible, Walter?” she exclaimed, astonished at the 
amount. “Why, how could you make so ch x 

“By getting next to a cock-sure winner.’ | 

“It is simply wonderful how you have been making 
money of late. I really, can’t understand it. You've been 
employed in Wall street nearly three years and ors you 
never made anything outside of your wages before.” 

“That’s because I did not have any capital to work 
with. You can’t go into the market on nothing. That 
$500 gave me my start. Now*l’m worth $5,100. - 

“Why, that’s a fortune!” 

“To us, yes, but it would be consieer a mere bagatelle 
in Wall Street.” 

“There must be lots of money there.” 

' “Heaps of. it. ‘Millionaires are eee i as common down 
there as paving pes on our street.’ 
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“T suppose you expect to become a millionaire yourself 
some day, my son,” laughed his mother. 


“Sure, mother. I’m bound to get rich, if I don’t slip a 


cog.” 


“What funny expressions you do use sometimes. What do 


you mean by slipping a cog?” she asked, curiously. 

“It’s slang for something going wrong.” 

“You ought not to use such expressions, at home espe- 
cially. Your sisters are beginning to pick up some of them. 
Edna, said this morning that her employer called her down 
for some mistake she made yesterday. Such expressions do 
not sound nice from a young lady, and I told her so.” 

Walt laughed, grabbed his mother and waltzed her about 
the kitchen till she sat down breathless in a chair. 


Then he went into the dining room and began nearing 
the evening paper. 





CHAPTER V. 
A POINTER ON D. & G. 


With a capital of $5,000 in an envelope'in the office safe 
Walter Bacon felt pretty gay now. 

He didn’t get a swelled head over his success, however, 
like some boys would probably have done. 

* He was blessed with a good fund of sound common sense, 
which now stood him in ecod stead. 

Bobby, noticing that P. & B. had gone up ip 93, asked 

- him if he was still holding on to the stock. 

“No. I sold out two days ago,” replied Walt. 

“T suppose you made a good thing out of it?” 

“Pretty good, considering my limited capital. If I had 
had a big wad to invest I’d have made a barrel of money, 

| provided | I could have piekes up enough of the stock at low- 
' water mark.” 

“You must be worth more than a thousand dollars now 
—maybe two,” said Bobbie. 

“J won’t say that I’m not,” replied Walt, 

- “TE wish I was worth a thousand dollars,” said Bobby, 
wistfully. 

“Wishing for it won’t bring it. I wished for $100 about 
a hundred times and I didn’t get it, just the same. If it 
hadn’t been for that $500 bill I found I would be wishing 
still and not be a bit nearer the mark.” _ 

“That was the luckiest thing in your life—to go fishing 
with me that afternoon. [ suggested it, so you owe your 
luck to me.” 

“That's right. I did ane think of that before. »l guess 
yowre entitled to something more than the mere honor of 
putting me on the road to good fortune. Will you be satis- 
fied if I make you a present of $100?” 

“Will I? Bet your life I will! A hundred dollars looks 
as big as a mountain to me. In fact, it looks as big as a 
whole range of mountains.” 

“Then V’ll have a $100 bill for you when I meet you this 
afternoon after business hours.” 

“You’re a brick, old man” 

“By the way, I’ve got a elie to the owner of that pocket- 
book I fished up.” — 

“You have?” 

“Yes. You remember I found the @ tintype of a pretty 

. girl in it?” | 
Va es, ? 
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“Well, I ran across that girl under rather unusual cir- 
cumstances. m 

“The deuce you did! Was it her pocketbook ?” 

“T don’t think so. It must belong to somebody she 


knows. I expect to trace the owner of the she ae 
her.” 


“And you intend to give that up, after falas ite 

“Why not? The owner has the best right to it.” 

“But he never would have found it in a life-time.” 

“Probably not; but that doesn’t deprive him of his rights 
of ownership.” 

“What good are his rights to a thing that was absolutely 
out of his reach?” ‘ 

“No use arguing the matter, Bobby. I shall turn the 
money over to any one who can establish his right to it.” 

“He ought to give you half of it, at any rate. He’d be 
a mean man if he didn’t.” 


“We won’t argue that, either. I’ve had the use of the 
money, and made w good thing out of it, so I’ll be satisfied 
to return it without any compensation.” 

“Tf you put it that way it’s all right, but $500 is e int 
of money to give up after finding it in such a lucky way.” 

“'The person who lost it might need it more than I do.” 

“T don’t think so. A chap who can afford to carry a 
$500 bill around in ‘his clothes must be pretty well fixed.” 

“Tt would look that way; but, still, it doesn’t follow that 
it is so.” : 


“Where did you meet the young lady—the original of 
that tintype?” 

“At the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets.” 

“Ts she working in the district?” 

“No. She’s a school teacher.” 

“You were speaking to her, then?” | 

“Yes. Her name is Florence Mills, and she lives in West 
Ninety-third Street.” 


_ “Did you tell her about how you found the pocketbook ?” 

“No. I didn’t identify her as the tintype girl until I 
got home and saw the picture again, though 1 was sure | 
had seen her before. I called at her home to tell her about 
the matter, but I found she and her mother had gone out of 
town on a vacation trip and are not expected back until 
the schools reopen in September.” 

“Oh, I see. In the meantime you'll be able to use that 
$500, in connection with your own money, until you find 
out who owns it.” 


“T can, of course, but I don’t intend to take any more 
chances with it. I’d feel like thirty cents if I had to admit 
that I lost it in the stock. market.” 


“T don’t know why you should. I consider you have a | 


right to the use of it while it is in your possession.. I’d 
use it if I was in your shoes, bet your boots.” 

“I’m not responsible for what” you might do, but I am 
for what I do myself. It is time we got back to our offices, 
if you’ve eaten enough.” 


The foregoing conversation had taken place while the 


two boys were canes their lunch at the restaurant they 
frequented. 

They walked back’to the Hanover Building together and 
separated in the corridor. 

There was a note waiting for Walt to deliver, so he didn’t 
even take off his hat, but hurried out again. 
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The address was.the Mills Building, on BroadtStreet, 
and he hastened there. ! 

The elevator carried him to the sixth floor and the office 
he was bound for was on one of the side corridors. 

As he approached it he heard a boy’s voice raised in ex- 
postulation with some one. 

“Aw, shut up, or I’ll give you a punch in the eye!” ex- 
claimed another voice, that sounded very much like Packy 
Beagle’s. 

As Walt was turning the corner a small messenger boy 
was suddenly propelled toward him with considerable force. 

His head struck Walt in the chest and then he went down 
on the. floor. 

Walt looked at the little fellow’s aggressor and saw that 
it was Packy Beagle. 

“What’s the trouble?” Walt asked the boy. 

“He shoved me, and he’s been abusing me,” replied the 
little lad, plaintively, 

“You're a liar,” snorted Packy. 
nethin’ to you.” 

“Yes, you have,” persisted the small youth. 

“It’s just like you to be doing such a thing, you big 
coward,” said Walt. 

“Shut up! I don’t want nothin’ to do with you,” snarled 
Packy. . 

He wasn’t quite so aggressive as he was the morning he 
tripped Walt up at the Stock Exchange. 

Evidently the blow he received in the eye on that occa- 
sion had given him a wholesome respect for the boy he had 
assaulted. 

“What do you mean by bullying this little fellow?” de- 
manded Walt. “Why don’t you tackle a fellow of your 
size ?”? 

“Tt ain’t none of your business to butt in where you ain’t 
wanted,” replied Packy, doggedly. 

“Well, I’ve made it my business. 
about your business.” 

“Why don’t you get on about-yours?” 

“Look here, Packy Beagle, are you looking for trouble? 
If you are Pil give you all you want of it right here. I 
owe you something , anyway, for tripping me up in the en- 
trance to the Stock Exchange, and I’d just as soon pay you 
now as any other time,” said Walt, growing hot under the 


“T ain’t been doin’ 


You'd better get on 


collar. 


“Yah!” ejaculated Packy, throwing a vindictive glance 
at him. “T don’t want nothin’ to do with you.” 

“Then get a move on and let this boy alone. Where are 
you going?” he asked the small messenger. 

“Tm going to Mr..Wakefield’s office. He wouldn't let me 
pass.” 

“He'll let you pass now, all right. Go ahead.” 

‘The boy started and Packy made no effort to stop him. 

“Tll get square with you, see if I don’t!” said Beagle, 
as he walked. off himself. 

“Try and see how’ you’ll come out,” answered Walt, as 
he made for Parker & Co.’s office, a few feet away. 

He delivered his note, and as there was no answer to it, 
he came out directly. 

As he walked along toward the main corridor he saw a 
blank envelope lying on the floor nearawhere he and Packy 
had had their argument. 

He stooped and picked it up. 
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His Anas told him ‘that there was eomedieang: inside 
Of 30.) 

He oened the flap, which was only partly stuck, to see 
if the enclosure was of any importance. 

It contained a card with the name of Henry Placide 
printed on it, but with no address. 

Turning it over carelessly he saw there was something 
written in pencil on the back. 

This is what he read: \ 


“Dear B.: The melon I spoke to you about the other’. 
day is D. & G. Get busy. Iti will never be lower. In less 
than a week there will be something doing that will put a 
barrel of money in the pockets of the lucky ones. Don’t 
let a good thing escape you. | It’s dollars to doughnuts it 
will go to: 60. Yours, H. P.” 


Walt returned the card to the envelope and put the latter 
in his pocket. | 

“That has all the earmarks of a first-class pointer,” said 
Walt to himself, as he hurried toward the elevator. “TI 
wonder who B. is? Henry Placide is evidently some man 
who has been tipped off to a coming rise in D. & G., and is 
passing the information on to his friend B.. I’m afraid it 
is not likely to reach Mr. B. now, for his name and address 
are wanting. Whoever dropped this must have been very 
careless. At any rate, he has probably done me a good turn. © 
Pl! look up D. & G. when I get back to the office, see what it 
is ruling at, and try to find out if there’s anything in the 
wind. Id just as soon make a few thousands more as not. — 
When a fellow is bound to get rich if he can, he can’t afford 
to let any chances get by him. In the language of Wall 
Street opportunity spells money.” 

Walt found that D. & G. was going at 45 and a fraction. 

He also discovered that it was lower now than it had 
been in more than a year. 

He learned two or three other things about the road from 
the recent files of the “Wall Street News” that, in the light 
of his pointer, seemed to indicate that there was something, 
about to happen in the stock. | 

After thinking the matter over he decided to buy 500 | 
shares right away, and if things looked more favorable he 
would buy some more. 

So when he was ready to go home he took $2,600 out of 
the envelope he kept in the ‘safe. 

.He found Bobby waiting for him in the corridor. 

“Here’s your $100, Bobby,” he said, handing it to him. 

“Thanks, old man! Yow’re all right!” said the de- 
lighted Burnside. | | 

“Now, do you want to risk that bill on a little deal?” 
asked Walt. “I’ve got a tip on D. & G. I’m going to buy a 
few shares myself. That $100 will get you ten shares on a. 
ten per cent. margin, or twenty on a five. Rr 

“I don’t know,” replied Bobby, doubtfully. “I never . 
owned a $100 bill before. I hate to part with it. 4 

“Please yourself, chappie. I’m letting you in on a good ' 
thing, if you’ve got the nerve to connect with it.” 

“How much will I make?” 

“Now you want to know more than I can tell you.” 

“How much do you think I’ll make, then?” ~ 

“Tf you.buy twenty shares I think you’ll make from 
$200 to $250 inside of ten TiS I expect to cash in at 
that rate, a , Hacer 
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When the boys reached the bank Bobby hadn’t made up 
his mind one way or the other, though the temptation to 
risk his money was great. 

“Sit down there and think it over while I attend to my 
business,” said Walt. 

Bobby did so, and he envied the off-hand way in which 
his chum approached the margin clerk and put in his order 
with his cash. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” ‘asked Walt, as soon 
_ as he had finished his business with the bank. 

“T guess Pll get twenty shares,” said Bobby. 

“Then step up to the window and-the clerk will attend 
to you.” | 

Bobby passed his bill over with considerable reluctance, 
but he was ashamed to back out after going that far, so 
tha deal was put through. 

“Bobby,” said Walt, solemnly; “you'll never see that bill 
again.” 

“Won't I?” replied his chum, with a look of alarm on 
his face. “I thought you said that 

“Tf you win you'll see three others just like it, but that 
particular bill may be in Kalamazoo by that time.” 

“Oh,” replied Bobby, with a sickly grin, “I see what you 
mean. Gee! You gave me quite a shock. I thought you 
meant something else.” 

“T shouldn’t care to have a few like you as depositors if 

I had a bank,” said Walt. 

“Why not?” 

“You take fright too easily.” 

Bobby made no reply, and they walked down the subway 
stairs and took a train for home. 





CHAPTER VI. 
WALT CALLS ON FLORENCE MILLS. | 


Next day D. & G. went up to 46, and though that was but 
half a point, Bobby was tickled to death. 
- If it had gone down half a point he’d have had a fit. 
The following day was Saturday, ae the stock closed 
vat 47, 
“Tve made $30 already, haven’t 1?" said Bobby, as he 
and Walt started for home. 
“‘ About that.” 
“If it goes up another point on Monday I'll be another 
$20 ahead.” 
“Correct,” laughed Walt. 
“Gee! It’s just like finding money, isn’t it?” 
“Tt is, as long as the stock keeps going up.” 
“You ‘expect it to keep on going up, don’t you! pe 
“My expectations ny not pan out.” 
“But you said 
“T said D. & G. was a good thing, but I didn’t say that 
it was absolutely sure. I never heard of anything being 
_ absolutely sure in Wall Street. Now, shut up about it, and 
let’s talk on another subject.” 


; 





Bobby watched the tape at every chance he got on Mon- 


day, but there was nothing doing to speak of in D. & G. . 
On Tuesday the price dropped to 46, and Bobby acted go 
nervous that Mr. Sampson asked him what was the matter. 
When he met Walt that afternoon he wanted to sell out. 
| “Well, sell out, if you want to,” replied his chum, im- 
patiently. “Nobody is stopping you.” 


“Ayen’t- you going to sell, too?” 

“What for?” 

“Tt’s gone down to 46. ” 

“What if it has? It will go up again in a day or two.” 

“T don’t believe you know anything. about it.” 

“All right, then, don’t bother me. We'll go to the bank 
now and you can tell the clerk to sell your twenty shares.” 

“YT guess I won’t sell,” replied Bobby. 

“Then don’t talk about it any more.” 

After fluctuating between 46 and 47 for two days, D. & 
G. took a jump to 49. 


On the following day Walt bought 500 more shares at 50. 

Before three o’clock the stock was going at 53. 

Bobby could hardly hold himself in when he figured ot 
that he was $140 ahead of the game. 

He kept asking Walt when he was going to sell. 

“When it gets to. 58 I may sell,” 

“T’ll be another $100 ahead then,” chuckled his chum. 

Next day everybody was going wild over the rise in the 
stock. | 


As it was a very warm day, there were a great many 
wilted collars and shirts among the brokers on the floor. 

‘Bobby was sent to the Exchange several times that Gey 
with notes to the junior partner, Merrill. e 

Every time he got there D..& G. was quoted higher. 


At length it reached 58, just as Bobby arrived on his — 


fourth visit. 


He saw the figures on the blackboard, and a moment 
later it was sold at 58 1-8, 

“Hurrah!” he yelled, in great glee. 

“Aw, shut up!” said a surly voice in his ear. 
think you’re at a ball game?” 

“Mind your own. business, Packy Beagle,” Bobby re- 
torted, turning around. 

Don’t you give me none of your lip, or I’ll push your 
face in!’ snarled Packy. 

“No, you won't,” replied Bobby, edging away. 

“T won't, eh?” snorted Packy, following him up. 

“You had better not touch me, if you know when you’re 
well off.” 


“What’ll you do?” sneered Packy. 

One of the other messengers slipped behind res and 
sheved him against Beagle. 

Packy jabbed Walt’s chum in the ear. 

Bobby, mad as a hornet, punched the bully in the stotvinth 
and gave him a shove. 


“Do you 


Another messenger who had been abused by Packy gave. 


him a sly kick on the shins. 
Beagle, with a roar of ‘anger, started for Bobby, when 


an attendant appeared, caught him by the collar and gave 


him a couple of good cuffs. 
_ “Just wait till I catch you outside,” said Packy, after 
the scrap had cooled down, shaking his fist at Bobby. 

At that moment Mr. Merrill came up, took the note from 


his messenger’s hand, read it and dismissed him with a nod. + 


At that moment a D. & G. quotation of 59 went " on the 
board. 

As soon as Bobby got outside he made a beesline for the 
little bank on Nassau Street. | 

There was a line at the margin clerk’s window, and he 


had to wait his turn. 
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Finally he reached the window and told the clerk to sell 


- him out. 


His order was taken and he was told that . would be 


» executed right away. 


Then he went back to the office as happy as a lark, but 


, he got a calling down for being out so long. 


Walt, in the meantime, tried to reach the bank, too, but 


B; he didn’t get there until half-past. two, at which time D. & 
_ G. was going at 61 1-2. 


He sold out his 1,000 shares at that figure. 
Later on the two boys met on the street as they were both 


_ coming from the Manhattan National Bank, where their 


employers deposited their receipts. 


“T sold out at 59,” cried Bobby, “and I’ve made $13.50 
a share.” 


“T sold out around 61.” | | 

“T thought you were going to sell at 58?” 

“That was my intention, but I was so busy I couldn’t get 
to the bank.” 

“So much the better for you.” 

“Sure. Well, did I put you on to a Bod thing, or 


didn’t I?” 


“Of course you did. I’ve made about $260 out of it. My 
father and mother will fall all over themselves when I show 
them $360 all belonging to me,” grinned Bobby. “Say, you 


- must be worth four or five thousand dollars now.” 


“Tm worth a good deal more than that, Bobby,” replied 
Walt; “but you mustn’t tell anybody that I’ve made a cent 
in the market.” 


Next day when Walt got his check from the bank he 


_ found he was worth $18,500. 


He gave each of his sisters $100 for a present, and he 
handed his mother $1,000 to put in a savings bank for 
herself. 

After the D. & G. boom was over trading was more or less 
dull in Wall Street during July and August. 

On the first of September Walt went up to Ninety-third 
Street again to see if Florence Mills had returned from the 
country. 

The schools were ee open in a week, and the young n mes- 
senger guessed it was about time for her to be in the city. 

When he reached the flat house he asked the janitor, 
whom he saw smoking at the head of the steps leading down 
to his apartments, if ae Mills and her mother had got 
back yet. 


“Yes,” replied the jenitce * they returned Saturday. 


~ Push the button under their name in the vestibule and if 


they are in they will open the door for you to enter.” 
So Walt pushed the button, and presently he heard the 
familiar “click, click” of the door wire, and he walked into 


_ the lower hall. 


Then he walked up. two flights. 

At the head of the second flight he saw a female figure. 

“Who is it?” asked the voice of Miss Mills. 

Walt glanced up and she recognized him at once. 

“Why, Mr. Bacon!” she exclaimed, in surprise. “Is 
that you? Come right up. I am very glad to see you,” and 
she held out her hand. | 

“And I am very glad to see you, Miss Mills,” he said, 
noticing that she looked very much stronger and healthier 
than when he first met her on Wall Street. “You must 
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excuse me for calling on you without an invitation, 
but | 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” she cried. “I am delighted that - 
you have called. Mother will be very pleased to meet you. 
Come right in,” and she led him into their cozy little par- 
lor. “How did you find me out? I have thought of you 
often, and I wondered if I should ever see you again. I 
intended to write to your office and ask you to call.” 

“I wrote to the secretary of the Board of Education for - 
your address, and he sent it to me. That was a few days 
after we met on Wall Street. I called here, but the janitor 
told me that the flat was shut up, as you and your mother 
had gone into the country to spend the vacation term. As 
I thought it was about time for you to be back I called 
again this evening, and have been so fortunate as to find 
you at home.” | 

“It is awfully kind of you to call. Wait a moment till 
I tell mother that you are here.” 3 

She jumped up and disappeared into the: small private 
hall. 

While she was gone Walt took in the parlor. ; 

It was neatly and tastefully fitted up, with no pretensions. 
as to style. 

A large rug severed most of: the floor, and an upright 
piano stood against the wall opposite the fireplace. 

In a few minutes Miss Mills returned. 

“Mother will be in presently,” she said, taking a seat 
beside him on the lounge, “Do you live in Manhattan 
yourself, or-———” i 

“Yes, I live at. No. — 120th Street, Harlem.” j 

After Miss Mills had spoken about the nice time she and 
her mother had had in the metry, Walt introduced the 
object of his visit. . — 

““Now, Miss Mills, ” he said, “you may remember that 
on the occasion I made your acquaintance on Wall Street 
I remarked that your face was Berne familiar to me, 
but I couldn’t seem to place you.” | 

“Yes, I recollect that you were under the i ina that 
you had seen me before, but I thought you must be mis- 
taken.” 

“Well, I had seen you before--that is, I had seen your 
picture.” 

“My picture!” she exclaimed, in some surprise. 

“It is either your picture or that of a young lady who 
looks so much like you that she could easily be mistaken 
for your twin sister. I have brought it with me for you to 
pass on it.?? | 

Thus speaking, Walt produced the tintype he had found 
in the water-soaked pocketbook and handed it to her. . 

“Where did you get thiss ?” she asked in an astonished 
tone. 

“It is your photograph, then?” 

“Tt is. I received a dozen from the photographer, but 
ten of them were destroyed through an accident. ‘This is 
the mate of the only- remaining one, which I have in a 
drawer where I keep my trinkets, and my father, before his 
death, carried it about.in an old red pocketbook which he 
lost one day when out fishing somewhere down near Staten 
Island. The loss of the pocketbook was something of a — 
misfortune to us, as it contained a $500 bill which father 
had drawn from a sayings bank that day, and represented 
all the money he had in the world. Can it be possible that 
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_ could you, when father said that it fell out of his pocket 
_* into the stream and sank in the marsh? Perhaps you will 


pocketbook.” 


explain how that picture came into your possession ?” 
“That’s what I came here to do. I found your father’s 





CHAPTER ‘VII. 
WALT’s NIGHT ADVENTURE, 

Miss Mills received Walt’s statement with unfeigned 
amazement. 2 | 

“You found my father’s pocketbook !” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Tl tell you how it happened. I found it in a 
marshy branch of’ the Kill von Kull on Decoration Day. 
My chum and I were fishing down there that afternoon. 


I had no luck with the fish and in disgust I let my line drag 


on the bottom of the stream. When I pulled it up an old, 
red, water-soaked ketbook was attached to one of the 
hooks. I opened it I found in it some newspaper clip- 
pings, which I threw away, that tintype, which I put in my 


‘pocket because the face attracted me, and a $500 bill. There 
was nothing about the wallet to give me a clue to the owner, 


so I tossed it back into the water. That’s the whole story.” 
“My goodness! That is certainly remarkable. And then 


_ to think that you, who had found my father’s pocketbook, 


should a short time afterward save my life! That is still 
more extraordinary.” 

“A sort of coincidence. Well, Miss Mills, I am ready to 
restore that $500, now that I have found the rightful 
owner.” | 

“Dear me!. I*don’t think we could accept it, Mr. Bacon, 
under the circumstances, I think you are clearly entitled to 
retain it, and I am sure that will be mother’s opinion, too. 
Besides, I am under such an obligation to you that——” 

“Miss Mills, I must insist on returning you the money. 


‘You will not object to taking it when I assure you.that your 
» father’s bill has been the means of my making over $18,000 
in the stock market, since the day I found it.” 


-. “Ts it possible !”* 1 Le ? 
“It is a fact,” and Walt gave her a rapid sketch of his 
three stock operations. 

“What a smart bay you must bé!” she said, with an ad- 
miring glance at him. 

“Thank you for the compliment, Miss Mills,” he said, 
laughingly. 

Mrs. Mills now made her appearance, and Florence in- 
troduced Walt to her. 


She immediately took advantage of the chance to thank 


him for saving her daughter from being run down by the 


cab on Wall Street that day, and added that she and Flor- 
ence would be happy to have him call as often as he felt 
disposed to do so. | | 

“Mother,” said the young school teacher, “you remember 
that pocketbook that father lost th8 day he went fishing 


down the bay?” 


“T ought to remember it, as its loss was a seriou’ matter 
to us, especially as your poor father died soon after.” 

“Well, mother, Mr. Bacon found that pocketbook, with 
the money and my tintype in it. It was my resemblance to 


the picture that caused him to believe that the money be- 
- longed to us. I didn’t.want to take it from him, but he 
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insisted that I should, so here it is,” and Florence handed . 


her mother the $500 bill that Walt had given her. .. 

Of course Walt had to tell his singular story over again 
in order to satisfy Mrs. Mills’ curiosity as to how the pocket- 
bookehad come in his possession. | 

She declared that it was truly remarkable that he, after 
finding the pocketbook in such an odd way, should be the 
one to save her daughter’s life. 

“Oh, I guess it would take a pretty big book to record 
all the curious things that have happened since the world 
opened up for business,” laughed Walt. 

The boy spent a very pleasant evening with Mrs. Mills 
and her daughter. : 

Florence played on the piano and sang for him, and when 
he finally rose to go they gave him a cordial invitation to 
call soon again. ) 

“So the pocketbook was the property of ther father,” said 
W:lt to himself, on his way to the station. ‘Well, I’m glad 
of that. I was afraid that : : : 

That was as far as he got, for at that moment two men 
and a stout boy rushed upon him from the shelter of a 
doorway, where they had been hiding, and one of them 
struck him a blow alongside the head with his fist that 
stretched him unconscious on, the sidewalk. 

The footpads went through the senseless boy, taking his 
watch and chain and loose change, after which they shoved 
him into the area of a private house and decamped. 

An hour later Walt came to his senses. 

The effects of the blow on the head made him feel pretty 
gTogsy. | 

He-soon realized that he was the victim of a hold-up job 
—that everything of value about his person had been taken. 

“T'll have to report this outrage at the nearest police 
station,” he muttered. 

With this purpose in view he started, as he supposed, for 
Columbus Avenue, to inquire his way to the station. 

It happened, however, that in his partly dazed state he 
walked in the opposite direction. | 

He passed the flat house he had just come from without 
noticing the fact, and kept on- toward the river. 

It was about eleven o’clock and the street was deserted. 

After he had walked two blocks he began to wonder where 
he was. . , 

The neighborhood was unfamiliar to him, and he saw 
nothing of the elevated railroad tracks that ran along Co- 
lumbus Avenue. 

He leaned up against-a fence surrounding a big lot 
and tried to think and get his bearings. 

The fence happened to be weak at that point and gave 
way under his weight. _ | 

He tumbled in a heap into the lot and lost his senses 
‘again, | 8 

He lay there dead to the world for a couple of hours. 

He was in a state of considerable mental confusion when 





he came around again. ee 


Staggering to his feet, he started to walk across the lot 
without any definite idea where he was géing. 

The cool night air gradually cleared his brain as he went 
forward, and the was soon able to patch together the unpleas- 
ant events of the night. &. 

“What I should like to know is, where the dickens have 


| I got to?” he asked himself. 


| 
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That he was wandering about a vacant lot was clear. 

It ran completely through the block from one street to 
the other, and in width was equal to half a dozen city lots. 

Stopping to take an observation he saw a rude one-story 
shanty before him. 

Throvgh a large knot-hole a dull light shone, 

That satisfied Walt that there was somebody in there, 
_and he decided to ask the occupant to give him his bearings. 

As he started to look for the door it suddenly occurred 
to him that it might be prudent for him to investigate be- 
fore committing himself. 

There was no telling what kind of a reception he might 
get if the occupant should happen to be a tough customer. 

ry he cautiously, approached the knot-hole and looked 
inside. 

Two hard-looking men and a boy were seated around a 
dilapidated table, playing cards. 

Illumination was furnished by a small common kerosene 
lamp, shadeless, which stood on the center of the table, 
ae by a tin can that would comfortably hold a quart of 

eer 

As Walt applied his eye to the hole one of the men took 
‘up the can, and after giving the contents a rotary motion, 
applied it to his lips and took a deep draught. 

The men did not look honest, and they were certainly 
tough. 

“When Walt’s eyes rested on the boy he gave a start of 
surprise. 


He recognized him as Packy Beagle, Carter Buchanan’s 
messenger. 
With a pack of dirty cards in his hands, which he was 
dexterously shuffling, his hat perched on the back of his 
head, a cigarette, mostly consumed, between his lips, a 
small pile of silver coin at his elbow and a satisfied smirk 
on his pock-marked countenance, he seemed to be holding 
his own very well, indeed. 
Walt naturally concluded that Packy lived somewhere in 
that vicinity. 
As the boy began to deal the cards a strong suspicion 
that the three persons inside were the ones who had as- 
saulted and laid him out that evening forced itself upon 
Walt’s mind. 
He had only caught a fleeting glimpse of the rascals be- 
fore he was done up, but he knew one of them was a boy, 
and Packy answered the description pretty well. 
Beagle picked up his hand, looked at it, while each of the 
men shoved a small coin toward the center of the table and 
called for two cards each. 
Packy pushed a similar coin toward the others and then 
dealt each of the men what they had asked for, ca only 
one himself. 


One of the men pulled a dollar bill from his sical and 


threw it into the pot, the other man scratched his chin and 
finally, after a pause, pulled a watch from his pocket and 
shoved it forward. 

Walt identified that watch as his own. 

“That settles it,” he said to himself, “these are the chaps 
who robbed me. I’m thinking Packy has put his foot in it 
this time.” 

Beagle saw the ante and went a dollar better. 

The first man, pulled Walt’s chain out of his pocket sag 
shoved it in as security for one dollar. 

. 
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side. 


The other tapped the watch as an indication he was in. 
another dollar, and called for a show of the cards. 


\ 


Packy displayed four tens and an ace. 

His hand won, and his opponents each uttered an . impre- 
cation of disappointment. 

The boy shoved the watch back, and told the neal that 
he owed him two dollars. 

An argument followed as to the value of the chain, which 
Packy finally took possession of after handing its late pos- 
sessor three dollars. 


The game then broke up, Beagle saying that it was time 


for him to go home. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
PUSHING A CHARGE AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


As soon. as Packy Beagle left the shanty Walt followed 
him at a sufficient distance to keep him in sight. 

Buchanan’s messenger turned eastward along Ninety- 
second Street, and Walt canoes him to a cheap flat on 
Amsterdam Avenue; 

Waiting long enough to give Packy time enough to get 
upstairs, Walt entered the vestibule of the flat and, striking 
a match, secured the number of the house, 


that the Beagle family occupied the top flat on the south 
side. 


Walt, as he ‘walked toward the corner of Ninety-third 
Street. “It must be late, for the saloon is closed.” 

When he reached the corner he looked in at the saloon 
window to see if there was a clock, that he could get a line 
on the hour. 
| There was a big, open-faced one near the window, and he 
saw that it was near two. 

“I must have been unconscious some time, fér it was 
five minutes of/ten when I left the Mills’ apartment. Miss 
Florence and her mother will be surprised when I write ayd 
tell them of what I’ve been through. Now, if I could only 
meet a policeman or somebody else who could direct me to 
the station, I’d be all right.” 

He started up Ninety-third Street at a swinging pace, 
but there was not a soul in sight. 

He went clear to the sug anv station without seeing any 
one. 

“T’ll have to try the night ticket agent and see if he 

knows where the station is,” thought Walt, starting up a 

stairs to the elevated station. 

a that the nearest police station was in 100th Street, 
est of Columbus Avenue. 

Walt thanked him and walked up there. | 

When he reached 100th Street he saw two green lamps in 

front of a building a short distance dowr the block. 

He knew that was the station and hurried there. 

He rehearsed his adventure to the man at the desk. 

A detective was summoned from an inner room and Walt 

went over his story again for his benefit. 

Another officer was called into the case, and at the detec- 

tive’s request Walt led the way to the shanty i in the lot. 

The door was forced and the two rascals were > found i in- 


He also looked at the names on the letter-boxes and saw 


“T’ve got to locate that police station now, sure,” thought 


He told his story to the ticket man, and that person told : 


gig 


a 


- against him you may ruin an innocent boy for life.” 


_ object. 


=~ 





the matter against those two men, Packy. is involved, no 
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_ They were searched and Walt’s watch found on one of 


them. 
They were handcuffed together and marched to the sta- 


tion by the policeman. 


Walt and the detective then went to the Beagle flat in 


Amsterdam Avenue and aroused the inmates. 

Securing an entrance to the flat, the detective arrested 
Packy, to the consternation as well as indignation of his 
relatives. 

_A search of his pockets revealed Walt’s watch chain. 

He wes taken to the station and locked up. 


Walt then went home, after promising to appear at the 


police court in the morning to prosecute the three rascals. 
It was after three when he entered his flat, and his 


mother and sisters were in a state of great anxiety over his | ' 


failure to return home in season. 
They were not a little disturbed by his story, but he 

laughed at their fears and trotted off to bed. 

After breakfast he wrote a note to the cashier of his office 
and took it around to Bobby’s flat for him to deliver. 

His chum was much astonished to learn what he had been 
through the night»before. 

“Do you really mean that Packy Beagle was mixed up 
in that robbery?” he said, not a little surprised, 

“He certainly was. He’s been jugged ever since half-past 
two this morning,” replied Walt. 

“Gee! I never thought he was as bad as that. I see 
his finish now, for fair.” 


When Walt got back home he found the captain of a 


_ West Side election district waiting to see him. 


The political gentleman had called to see if Walt 
wouldn’t withdraw his charge against Packy, Mr. Beagle 
senior being a voter and-worker of his district. 

Walt refused to entertain such a proposition. 

“It won’t do you any good to prosecute the boy. 
word will be just as good as yours in court.” 

“'That’s all right, but my watch chain was found in his 
possession. How is he going to get around it?” 

“That’s awkward, I’ll admit; but he’ll probably be able 
to explain how it came into his possession. You'll get 
your property back.” 

“What of it? Do you suppose I’m going to stand for 
such a knock-out as I got? You don’t know me.” 

“Oh, come, now, the easiést way is the best., I’m satis- 
fied you have made a mistake in this thing. He had no 
hand in assaulting you. Remember, if you push your charge 


His 


“T think he’s ruining himself without any help from me. 
Look at the company he keeps. Besides, as I intend to push 


matter how you look at it. If he was the only one in the 
case I might decline to prosecute; but, as the affair stands, 
the three are tarred with the same brush.” 

The captain went away without having accomplished his 


When the. case was called in the police court that morn- 
ing the prisoners were present. 

‘So also was Walt, the district captain, and another man. 

While Walt was making his way to the witness chair 
the other man had an interview with the judge. 

Walt told a plain, straightforward story. 

“Can you swear positively that the prisoners at the bar 





were the persons who attacked you on Nisety tard, 
Street?” asked the judge. 

“T cannot; but I can swear two men and a boy did the 
trick, and my property was found in the possession of two 
of the prisoners.” | 

“Which two?” 

Walt pointed to Packy and the biggest man. 

“Who found your property on them?” 

“Detective Morton, who went with me and arrested the 
prisoners.” 

“You are willing to swear that this watch and chain aire 
yours ?”’ asked the judge. 

“J am. My monogram is on the case.” 

The magistrate examined the monogram. 

“What are your initials?” 

“W. J. |B.” 

The detective was the next witness, and he was followed 
by the policeman. 

The prisoners were then asked what they had to say for 
themselves. 

The big rascal accounted Live the watch being in his pos- 
session by declaring that he had found it on the sidewalk in 
Ninety-third Street, and had given the chain to his com-’ 
panion, who, in turn, had lost it to Packy in the game of 
poker. ’ 

The big rascal’s companion swore he had seen his associ- 
ate pick the watch up, and had asked him for the chain, and 


got it. 


Packy swore that he had not been in Ninety-third Street 
at all, but had met the two men at the shanty. 

They had told him about the finding of the watch and 
chain: on the sidewalk, and he’had won the chain from the 
smaller man. 

The magistrate decided that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to hold the prisoners for highway robbery, and or- 
dered the charge changed to “having stolen property in 
their possession,” on which count he ordered them to be . 


| transferred to the Tombs. 


Walt did not get his watch and chain back, as they were 
to be turned over to the property clerk at headquarters, 
pending the final adjustment of the case. 

As fon his money, there was small chance of his ever see- 
ing that again, since he could not swear to the exact amount 
he had lost, nor could he identify any of the money found 
in possession of the prisoners. 

On his way out of the court he was halted by the district 
captain and his companion. 

“Well,” said the captain, “I told you that you were mis- 
taken about the boy having any hand in robbing you. He 
gave a perfectly satisfactory reason for having your prop- 
perty)in his possession. So did the men. When they come 
up for trial on the new-charge they are bound to be dis- 
charged. There isn’t a bit of evidence against them. As 
soon as they’re taken to the Tombs they'll be let out on bail, 
and that’s about all there’ll be to it. You might better not 
have pushed the charge, for in that case you would prob- 
ably have got your watch back at once. Now you'll have to 
wait for it until the charge against them is dismissed.” 

With a sardonic grin the captain and his companion 
walked off. 

“Tt looks as if I’ve come out at the small end of the 
horn,” grumbled Walt to himself. “I’m satisfied those 
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three rascals are guilty ofthe assault and robbery, but the 
trouble is I can’t prove it, so they’ll probably get clean off.” 

That afternoon when ‘he went to the Exchange with a 
note for Mr. Fairbanks’ representative, he found Packy 


_ standing at the rail, as impudent as ever, waiting to deliver 


a message to some broker. 

He saw Walt, and favored him with a triumphant grin, 
as much as to say, “did you ever get left?” 

Walt felt like kicking him, but of course could not resent 
his cheerful smile. 

He had to admit to himself that for once awe had the 
best of him. 





CHAPTER IX. 


CAPITAL, AND HELPS MISS MILLS TO 
DO THE SAME, 


WALT ADDS TO HIS 


Before he went home that afternoon Walt wrote a letter 
to Florence Mills detailing all that had happened to him 
after leaving the flat. 

He also told her how the matter had been disposed of 
at the police court. 

In the meantime he had related the citcumstances to his 
employer. 

Mr. Fairbanks was satisfied that the accused were guilty, 
but admitted that it was not likely they would be punished, 
as there was no corroborative evidence against them, and 
the circumstantial part was not convincing enough to im- 
press a magistrate. 

If the tWo men were known to the police it would tell 
somewhat against them at the trial, otherwise he could not 
see but that they would be discharged. 

In any event Packy was bound to get off. 

Two days later Walt received a dainty note from Miss 
Florence in which she told him how sorry shétwas to learn 
that he had’ been attacked and robbed after leaving her 
home, and she tendered her and her mother’s sympathy. 

She added that she hoped the unfortunate incident would 
not prevent him from visiting them soon again, nemens 
herself, “Very sincerely your friend, Florence.” 

Walt was greatly pleased with her note, and told himself 


that it would take more than highway robbery to keep him 


from visiting so charming a girl. 

Bobby thought that Walt had been badly thrown down, 
and he said he guessed the district captain had suggested 
to the accused the line of defense they had offiered so 
successfully. 

Two weeks later, while Walt was out on an errand, an un- 
expected shower of rain obliged him to take shelter in a 
doorway on Exchange Place. 

Two gentlemen also sought shelter in the adjoining door- 
way. 

Walt soon heard them discussing a certain stock called 
8. & L. 

“Tf you want to make a stake, Fordham,” said one of the 
gentlemen, “you'll make no mistake in buying a few thou- 
sand shares of 8. & L. It’s selling unusually low in the 
market for a gilt-edge security, and can’t remain long at 
that figure. The moment the market takes a brace it will 
goup. It pays a quarterly dividend of 1 1-2 per cent. on its 
par value, which is equivalent to 2 per cent. on its present 
market, value, It is good either as a speculative venture 


or a permanent investment. I advise you to get in on it 

without delay. I don’t believe it will go a point lower at 

the outside.” , 
Walt listened to them discuss the matter, and the gentle- 


man named Fordham finally said that he agreed with his 


companion that S. & L. was a good thing to buy, and that 
he intended to purchase a couple of thousand shares at 
once. 

After the rain let up and Walt went on his way again 
he began to seriously eonsider the advisability of buying 
the stock himself. 

As soon as he got back to the office he looked it up : and 
saw that the stock was selling at 80. 

“T could get 2,000 shares, but it would take nearly all 
my money,” he mused, « Still, as long as it’s a pretty safe 
investment, I’m not running much of a risk.” — 

Before getting in on it he decided to make inquiries of 
Mr. Fairbanks, as well as of several well-known brokers he 
knew well enough to approach. 


The result of his investigations was so favorable that he 


bought 2,000 shares. 

He wrote Florence Mills and told her that he thought if 
she invested $400 in 50 shares of the stock she would make 
a little money. 

He offered to put the deal through for her. 

On the following afternoon she came downtown to see 
him about the matter. 


He showed her the evidence that he had himself gone the — 


whole hog on the stock, and explained all his reasons for 
taking the risk. 

“T wouldn’t have suggested the matter to you, but I feel 
sure that you will come out ahead if you go into it. If 
you should lose any part of your money I all lose forty 
times as much. That ought to convince you that I have 
every confidence in it as a winner. I have been told that it 
will surely advance five points on any kind of a rising mar- 
ket, and if a boom should set in it would not ae me 
to see it go to 90.” 

Florence was favorably impressed by Walt’s arguments. 

Besides, she had the utmost confidence in his near and 
smartness. 


She opened her wallet and took otit $400, which she 
handed to him. 


“Buy me 50 shares, and when you sell your own stock 
sell mine, too. I rely entirely on your judgment. I shall 
not scold you if luck should happen to go against me. If 
you can afford to risk $16,000 on the stock, surely I can 
afford to risk $400. I am sure you are very kind indeed to 
put me in the way of making a little money.’ 

“You are quite welcome, Miss Florence. It is a great 
pleasure to me to be able’to ‘do anything for you.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, with a smile. “Well, T must 
not bother you any more to-day, so I will take my leave.” 

“You are not bothering me. I am practically through 
for the day.” 

“As early as this?” ) 
“Yes. We messengers have pretty sowtl hours, but it’s 
generally a case of hustle from nine to three, 

you go home by the elevated?” 

“Ves.” 


“Tf you don’t mind waiting a few minutes I’ll go uptown | 


with you, that is, if you do. not object to my compaay.” 


I suppose 
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“T ghould be very happy to have your escort,” she re- 
plied, with a charming smile. 

Walt went into the counting room to see if the cashier 
wanted him to remain any longer, and finding that he did 
not, he returned to Florence and annouriced that he was 
ready to go with her. 
¢ They walked up to Broadway, then down to the big office 
building that connected with both of the elevated lines. 

They boarded a Sixth Avenue train and were soon speed- 
_ ing uptown. ea 
Walt got off at Ninety-third Street with the young school 
teacher, and saw her to her door. 


| “Won't you come upstairs a minute and see mother?” 
she asked. 


Walt wasn’t sure whether he could or not, but pes 


himself to be persuaded, 

He remained fifteen minutes and then started for home, 
after making an engagement to take Florence to the theater 
on Friday evening. 


Next morning he bought the 50 shares of 8. & L. for 


~ Miss Mills, at 80. 


The market remained pretty much the same as it had 
been for the past two weeks until Friday, when prices began 
to stiffen and 8. & L. advanced two points by three o’clock, 
when the Exchange closed. 

So Walt had good news to carry to Florence when he 
called that evening to take her down to the Empire Theater. 

“Omitting the matter of commission, Miss Florence,” he 
said, “you’ve made $100 so far on your little deal.” 

_ “Tsn’t that lovely!” she exclaimed. ‘And you must have 
made forty times as much as that, which is $4,000.” 

“About that,” he replied. 


“At that rate youll soon be a rich boy.” 

“Weli, my motto is that I’m bound to get rich some time, 
and I’m losing no chance to reach that result.” 

“V’ve heard of so many people losing money in Wall 
Street that I’m sure it takes a good deal of shrewdness and 
good judgment for a boy to make as much as you already 
have from a $500 bill. I am delighted to think that my 
father’s little savings, which we supposed were gone forever, 
proved the stepping-stone for you to good luck. You cer- 
tainly deserve your good fortune, and ym have my best 
wishes for your continued success.” 

Walt thought Florence unusually pretty that evening in 
her theater gown, with a white feather boa thrown over her 
shoulders, while she was very proud of the escort of such 
a stalwart, good-looking boy, who paid her every attention 
_ that a girl could look for. 


Next day 8. & L. went up another point in the course of 
the two-hour session. 

During the fore part of the’ week it sagged back to 82 3-8, 
and then went up to 84. 

“TI haven’t heard you talk stocks for three months,” said 
Bobby, one day that week. “You haven’t quit the market, 
have you?” 

“No, I’ve only been lying low and watching for some- 
thing to turn up.” 

“That means you’re on the lookout for another tip! 2” 

“That’s right,” replied Walt, who did not consider it 


necessary to tell Bobby that he was Site S.& L. at that 
moment. 


—- 


“Well, if you get hold of one, let me know. Id like to 
add my little pile.” 

“Seems to me you're getting reckless all at once,’ 
laughed his chum. 

“No, but I don’t mind getting in on a good thing.” 

“You’re not the only one down here who is looking for 
easy money, I think you had better keep out of the mar- 
ket.” 

“Why? Do you want to make all the money yourself?” 

“T’m not likely to get away with any too much. You 
needn’t worry.” 

“Td like to be worth a were: of what you have made 
since you started in.” 

“You haven’t any idea what Dve made.” 

“Oh, I can guess. You've made all of six or seven thou- 
sand.” — 

“I won’t say that I haven’t; but that isn’t so much.” 

“Not for a broker, but for a messenger boy it’s a for- 
tune.” 

“Would you be satisfied with that much?” 

“Would I? Bet your life I would!” 

“Td bet your life that you wouldn’t. You’d be looking 
around for a chance to double it.” 

“Like you’re doing ?” 

“Exactly. The more a fellow has the more he wants. 
That’s why so many of the lambs, who happen to be for- 
tunate in their first speculation, hang around the Street 
until in the end they go broke.” 

Bobby knew that was a fact, for he’d seen unnumbered 
examples of the fact in his own office. | 

When Saturday came around again, 8. & L. was going at 

87 3-8, and at that figure Walt ordered his stock and Flor- 
ence’s sold. 
_ It was done before the Exchange closed at noon, and then 
Walt knew that he had cleared a matter of $14,000 on the 
deal, while Miss Mills’ profits on her 50 shares amounted to 
$360. 

He saw her Sunday evening and promised to bring the 


-money to her the next evening. 


- He kept his word, and at the same time he told her that 
he was now worth about $31,000. 

“You’re the only one who knows that,” said Walt, “for 
I like to keep my business to myself; but somehow or an- 
other I’ve made an exception in your case.. I don’t know 
why I’ve told you, unless it is because—well, because I 
like you.” 

Florence blushed a little and said she meen ee his 
confidence. 





CHAPTER X. 


A BIG DEAL IN COPPER. 


About three weeks after Walt added the $14,000 to his 


pile Packy; Beagle and his two rascally associates were j 


brought to the bar of the court of Special Sessions. 
Walt was the only important witness against them, and 
even his testimony, which he had to confine solely to events 
that followed the robbery, failed to convict the accused. 
Walt got his watch back, and with that he had to be con- 
tent. 


Packy himself began to get a little flippy with Walt 


/ 
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again, as he had before he oe that crack in the Stock Ex- 
change. 

“That chap seems to have forgotten the lesson I gave 
him,” said ‘Walt, remarking on the matter to Bobby. “He’s 
grown uncommonly cocky since he got out of that scrape, 
and it looks to me only like a matter of a short time before 
we have another mix-up.” | 

“Don’t forget to put in a couple of welts for me,” said 
Bobby. 

Our young messenger now had a safe deposit box to keep 
his money in, as he did not consider it prudent to keep 


such a large sum as $31,000 in the office safe. 


He kept a close watch on the market, and soon saw a 
chance to buy M. & O. at a low price. 

He purchased 3,000 shares at 62, and when it went to 66 
he sold out, and cleared about $11,500, which raised his 
capital to $42,000. 

The day after he sold, the stock fell back to 64, and he 
congratulated himself on his alertness in getting out at the 
right moment. 

Walt now felt that with the capital he had acquired he 
could afford to take chances that he never would have dared 
to take before. 

One day he was sent on an errand to a mining broker’s 
office in Broad Street, and while waiting to be admitted to 
the private office of the trader he overheard two brokers 
talking about the prospects of a certain copper mine in the 
Northwest. 

‘The gentlemen who were conversing did not make any 
secret about the matter under discussion. 

A day or two later Walt was sent with a note to the sec- 
retary of the Mining Exchange. 

While in. the room he heard a gentleman tell the secre- 
tary that there would be something doing in Montana Cop- 
per in a few days that would get the Curb by the ears. 

That remark which he caught, as it were, on the fly, set 
him thinking more earnestly than ever about this stock. 

Finally Walt decided to purchase 1,000 shares of the 
stock outright. 

The ‘certificates cost him $10,000, and when he got them 
he put them in his safe deposit box. 

That night he dreamed that he had bought the control- 
ling interest in the mine; that it advanced to 100, and the 


- papers called him the young copper king. 


“That was a funny dream,” he said to himself when he 
woke up in the morning. “TI wouldn’t mind having such a 
dream come true.” 

That morning Bobby was laid up with a bad asl and 
didn’t go downtown, so Walt went to the station alone and 
boarded the express. 

At the Grand Central station two men got aboard the 


train and one of them took the vacant seat near Walt, who 


was absorbed in the morning paper, while the oer had to 
stand up and hold on to a strap. 

Everybody who has ridden on the subway trains know 
that they make such a noise when in motion that conver- 
sation can scarcely be carried on with ordinary tones. 

The two men in question seemed to be unused to the 
underground route, and in trying to talk they raised their 
voices even louder than those who had grown accustomed 


_ to the racket of the wheels. 


Walt would have paid no attention to thera, but for the 
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fact that the ane “Montana Copper” suddenly ieached | 


his ears. 

The name of sel mine acted like magic on him, and he 
strained his sharp ears to try and hear what they had to 
say about the mine. 


“Now, Andrews, this morning you vinit the offices on 
Broad between Wall and Exchange Place, and Ill take in 
those below. Then you take in “Fxchange Place towards 
Hanover, while Ill work the brokers between Broad and 
New. The closing figure of Montana Copper yesterday, as 
you know, was 9 7-8. At an average price of 10 we ought 
to round up a majority of the shares there are in New York 
between this and Saturday. When the harvest sets in next 
week there will be a lot of sore heads in the district. If 
the price doesn’t go to 35 or higher within ten days P’ll be 
willing to jump off the Battery.” 

Walt listened to those words in a suppressed fever of 
excitement. 

He was beginning to get an inkling of what was going 
to happen to Montana Copper, and he was eager to learn 
more on the same subject. / 

By the time the train reached Fourteenth Street, which 
was the next stopping place, he had heard enough to assure 
him that a boom in M. C. was inevitable, and that these 
men were acting in the interests of a copper syndicate in 
Chicigo. 

‘That day Walt went to a big mining broker and gave 
him an order to purchase 20,000 shares of Montana Copper 
on margin, putting up $20,000 as security. 7 

That left him $12,000 to protect his interests with. 

“Who do you represent, young man?” asked the trader, 
looking keenly at Walt. 

“T represent cash,” replied the boy, alueae his money on 
the desk. 


“Just so,” chuckled the broker, who did not welieve his 
statement. “TI will make the deal out in your name. 
what you mean, isn’t it?” he added, counting: the money. 

“Certainly. T am the person you are dealing with, no 
one else.” 

“Surely. I don’t see any one else to recognize. What 4 is 
your address ! or 

“JT work for Douglas Fairbanks, of the Hanover Build- 
ing. "” 

The broker made a note of the fact, and winked a big 
wink, 

Clearly, in his mind, it was Broker Fairbanks who was 
actually making the deal. 

That fact was nothing to him, however. 


He had the cash advance and was sure of his commission — 
and other expenses, no matter who was at the back of the ' 


matter. 
He carried the money and the memorandum to his cash- 


ier, and presently returned with a Paper. which he turned — 


over to Walt. 


“So you say this is a private deal of yours?” he grinned, 
as he handed the paper to Walt. 
Yes, sir.” 


“Pretty large transaction for a messenger boy, isn’t it?” | 


“T’}] admit it is.” 


“Did your grandmother die and leave you the HON oy 


“No, sir.” 


Ww 


That's 


18 


a pointer. 
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“You didn’t save it out of your wipes 2” said the trader, 
jocosely. 

“Hardly,” laughed Walt. “We don’t get eps sal- 
aries, but we earn all we do get.” 

ST presume your employer doesn’t know he has ae a 
wealthy messenger?” chuckled the trader. 

“T haven’t told him, and as all stock deals are confi- 
dential, I don’t think you are likely to send him word.” 

“Oh, no. Certainly not. I am, very much obliged to 
you for putting such a nice little order in my way. A com- 
mission of $5,000 is not to be sneezed at, even when it 
comes through a messenger boy.” 

“You are welcome, I hope you will get busy at once and 
gather in those’ shares before the price advances.” 

“TI will go out at once and get them. So you are looking} w 
for a rise in Montana Copper, eh?” 

“Well, I’m not putting up $20,000 for fun, Mr. Blake,” 
said Walt, rising. “Good-morning.” 

“He’s all right,” chuckled the broker, as he reached for 
his own hat. ‘1 wonder what’s in the wind about Montana 
Copper? If Mr. Fairbanks sent that boy here, as I’m sure 
he did, he must be buying it either for himself, or some big 
customer. Whoever is putting up the money is working on 
Whether the tip is worth anything ‘is the next 
question. On my own judgment I should say nit.” 

Thus speaking, the broker went out to buy the stogk. 
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Next day Montana Copper jumped to 13. 

Walt immediately sold the 1,000 shares he had bought 
outright, and made a profit on them of $2,700. — 

He took the money around to Broker Blake and gave him 
an order to buy 10,000 more shares on margin at 13 or 
thereabouts. 

The trader was clearly surprised. 

“Have you come into some more money, young man ?” he 
chuckled. 

Yes, sir.” 

“And you-are putting it all up on copper. 
have a tip.” 

‘““Maybe I have,” laughed Walt. 

“T don’t see where you could get inside information on 
Montana Copper. Instead of buying 10,000 more shares I 
should think you’d be taking profit on the 20,000 you 
bought yesterday,” said the broker, trying to worm some 
information out of the boy. 

“Tf I did that you’d lose $2,500 more commission,” re- 
pled Walt. | 

“That’s quite true,” said the trader. “I won’t say an- 
other word.” 

Broker Blake found some difficulty in securing the stock 


You must 


_ to fill Walt’s order, and he was somewhat surprised at that, 


for the stock had been almost a gus on the market for the 
last four months. 

He began to realize that something was in the wind. 

Walt had allowed him a leeway of one point above the 
market, but after securing 5,000 shares he could not’ get 
another share under. 15. 

He notified Walt, and the boy sent him word back to 
give 15, and he’d make it good, which he did later on. 


Walt was lucky to get the balance of the stock at 15, for 
before the Curb closed business for the day the price had 
advanced to 16 1-2, an unusually high figure for Montana 


| Copper. . 


The mining brokers by this time were all agog over the 
unexpected rise in the stock, and many traders who had 
small lots in their possession refused to sell, now that it 
looked as if there was a boom on. 


Next morning the papers came out filled with rumors 


about Montana Copper, and gave various reasons for the 
rise, none of which were correct. 

The attention of the whole Curb market, as well as the 
Jersey City Mining Exchange, was by this time fully 
aroused, and soon as business opened for the any there 

was a great rush to buy M. C. shares. 

None was to be gotten under 17, and very little ‘even at 
that price, so that inside of an hour 20 was bid, without 
bringing many shares to the surface. 

During the day crowds of people gathered about the Curb 
market and watched the excited traders yelling and hustling 
about from one group to another. 

Only one subject seemed of gerteral interest, and that 
was copper. 


Although Walt had expected to make a’good thing out of 
Montana Copper, he did not realize the tremendous piece of 
luck he had tumbled into until he began to figure up how 
he stood at noon that day. 

On his first deal of 20,000 shares he could ee realize 
$200,000. 


On his second deal—half of which had cost him 15, and 
the balance 13 and 14, he could pull out $58,000. 

The expenses of the whole investment up to that moment 
would not exceed $8,000. 

Consequently, he could have sold out then at a profit of 
a quarter of a million. 

It was enough to turn the head of i tay even as cool as 
Walt’s. 

He had walked into the office a few minutes before, as 
steady as a judge, after executing an errand. 

When he had made the figures that showed him whee he 
stood he looked at them spellbound, like a dazed boy. 

Then for the first time in his life his self-possession gave 

way. 

He uttered a wild whoop that startled the office, and com- 
menced to execute a war dance around his chair. 

The customers in the room looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 


So did the cashier, who ran to the counting room door to 
see what was the matter. 

So also did Mr. Fairbanks, who opened the door of his 
private room and glanced out, 

Nobody could tell what was the matter with the boy. 

Those who didn’t know him thought he was crazy and 
got as far away from him as they could. 

The broker, the cashier, and the clerks thought he an 
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hurt himself, or that he had accidentally ignited a box of ° 


matches in his pocket. 

Before any one could approach him for an. explanation, 
Walt dashed out of the office like a wild boy, tore down the 
stairs to the street, and made a bee-line for Broad Street. 

In his excitement he intended to order all his shares sold. 


i price and done himself up to a great»extent. 
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or something else of a slippery nature, and pitched head- 
; first down the stairs, fetching up against the door with Py 
+» barig that laid him out as stiff as a dead boy. 
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Broker Blake’s office was on the ground floor, three steps 


As Walt flew for the door he stepped. on a banana peel, 


The accident was witnessed by fifty people, and great ex- 


_ citement ensued. 


He was picked up, but his condition looked so bad that 


an ambulance was sent for. 


Mr. Blake came along at the time and recognized him. 
He called two of his clerks and ordered them to carry the 


_ boy into his private room and lay him on the lounge. 


He then despatched a note by his messenger to Douglas 


_ Fairbanks’ office with an explanation of what had happened. , 


And while this was taking place, Broad Street was going 


_ crazy over Montana Copper, which was now selling at 22. 


- When Mr. Fairbanks received Broker Blake’s note he 


: despatched his cashier to look after Walt. 


The cashier arrived in time to see an ambulance driven 


_ up and the surgeon enter Mr. Blake’s office. 


He followed, and was soon looking down at the white 


_ face of the unconscious boy. 


No one could tell him just how. the accident had hap- 


i. pened, as those who had witnessed it had either gone away 
~ or were outside. 


~ cashier said to Broker Blake. 
_ crazy fit in our office ten minutes or so ago, then without 


‘Something extraordinary has happened to the lad,” the 
“He acted as if he had a 


any reason at all he dashed out of the door and from the 
building, and we had no idea where he went until Mr. Fair- 


_. banks received your note.” 
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“Didn’t Mr. Fairbanks send him to my office with a mes- 


' sage?” asked the broker. 


“ No. ) 
Broker Blake whistled softly. 
‘The surgeon was working over Walt, but could not bring 


him to his senses. 


“T’ll have to carry him to the hospital for examination. 


_ His skull may be fractured, though I cart find any evi- 
_ dence of it, or he may be suffering from concussion of the 


brain, which is quite possible.” 
So Walt was carried out to the ambulance and lifted 


~ aboard. 


The cashier, finding he could do nothing, took the name 


_ of the hospital and went back to report to Mr. Fairbanks, 
_ who was very much concerned when he heard the particu- 
_ lars, and telephoned the hospital to let him know the exact 

bis condition of his messenger as soon as the head surgeon had 

_ examined him. 


Walt. was carried to the hospital and put to bed. 
The head surgeon then examined him, but could not de- 


_ termine whether he was seriously injured or not. 


His impression was that the boy would pull out im an 


' hour or so. 
If he didn’t, then a second examination would be neces- 


hin DALY. 
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This report was sent to Mr.. Fairbanks. 
So while ee ley senseless on the bed at the hepa 
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if I was in a hospital. 
remember being run over, or a safe dropping on my head, or 
anything else occurring to me. 
ache, all right. What’s the matter with me?” 


with me?” 
looked both strange and serious 0 him. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
WALT GETS RICH AT LAST. 


Walt remained about four hours in an unconscious state, 


and then he came to himself of his own accord. 


He gazed around the hospital ward in dumfounded 


amazement. 


About half the beds were occupied with patients, and 


there was a uniformed nurse at the end of the small room. ° 


Walt was also conscious that he had a splitting headache. 
The nurse had instructions to attend to the boy if he 


came to his senses, and as soon as she noticed him sitting 
up and looking around she came over to his bed. | 
“What does this mean? Looks as 


“Hello!” eried Walt. 


What happened to me? I don't 


But I’ve got a swell head- 


“Lie down. Don’t excite yourself. The doctor will be 


here presently and will examine you again:’ 


“Hxamine me again! Can't you tell what’s the matter 
asked Walt, in some excitement, for matters 


——— 


The aurse finally persuaded him to lie down again with- 


out an explanation. . 


Walt began to feel of his limbs and body to see if he 


could determine himself where he was injured, but he felt 
no pain anywhere but in the head, from which he naturally 


concluded that that was the seat of the trouble. 
The young messenger had no recollection of the exhibi- 


tion he had made of himself in the offtce, nor of his wild . , 


rush for Broker Blake’s office. | 
Nor did his mind revert to Montana Copper, either. 
All he could think of, and thinking was not an easy mat- 


ter with his head in a whirl of pain and confusion, .was 


what could have happened to him that should cause his 
removal to a hospital. ee 


It must be something serious, He told himself, especially. 


as he knew that he had been out of his head, since he had 
no recollection of having been brought there. 
The more he tried to think the worse his head felt, so he 


gave it up and lay perplexed and unhappy to await the are 


rival of the doctor. 

Mr. Fairbanks had telephoned the hospital again when he 
was ready to go home, but. was told that his messenger was 
still unconscious. 


Feeling greatly concerned over the boy? s condition, he 


despatched a note by one of his clerks up to Walt’s home. 
This note apprised Mrs: Bacon, in a general way, of the 


accident that had happened to her son, and informed. her 


where Walt was. 


As a matter of course she was greatly alarmed, and leay- 


ing the key of the flat with the lady across the hall to give 
her daughters when they reached home, she started for the 
hospital. 


She was admitted to the reception room, but could learn. 


nothing more than Mr. Fairbanks had informed her. 


One of the young doctors told her she could wait until 
the head doctor had seen and examined her son again, when 
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it was likely some definite idea’ of Walt’s condition would 
be communicated to her. 


---— 


When he walled into Mr. Blake’s office at ten. o’clock, © 


that gentleman was both surprised and pleased to see him 7 


Half an hour after Walt regained his senses the doctor | about again. 


came to see him. 


“So you’ve come around all right, Bacon, I see. Upon 


After looking at the boy critically and asking him a num-|™v word you looked like a dead boy yesterday. How did 


ber of questions, he saw that his patient had suffered no 
material injury, and told him go. 
Then Walt wanted to know what had happened to him. 
The doctor said that the ambulance surgeon had reported 
_ that he had sustained a fall on Broad Street in front of a 
broker’s office, and he had been brought to the hospital 
under. the supposition that he was suffering from concus- 
- sion of the brain. 


Walt figured out that the accident must have happened 
to him w hile he was executing an errand for Mr. Fairbanks. 
. “I suppose I can get wp and go home, can’t 1?” asked 
Walt. 

“No, It is better for you to remain here to-night. You 
are hardly in a condition to leave here now. You will prob- 
ably be sufficiently recovered in the morning to be dis- 
charged.” 

To say the truth, his head troubled him so much that he 
was contented to remain where he was. 

After waiting an hour Mrs. Bacon learned that her son 
would probably be well enough to leave the hospital in the 
morning, and so she went noma feeling greatly relieved. 

It was some hours before Walt could get to sleep, and 
then he fey like a top. 

He awoke in the morning feeling comparatively all right. 

He was allowed to get up after the doctor had seen and 
passed on him, and after he got some breakfast was per- 
mitted to leave the hospital. 

He went straight home. 7 | 

His mother was delighted to see hirh, but he couldn’t tell 
her how he had met with the accident. 

He vemembered leaving the office for’ Broker Blake’s 
office in a state of considerable excitement over the rise in 
Montana Copper, but: that was all he could recall. 

Hs asked for the morning paper and soon found a big 
article about the phenomenal boom in the copper mining 
stock, and ascertained that M. C. had closed at 30. 

He figured up his profits on that basis and saw that his 
net winnings amounted to over half-a million dollars. 

Of course he felt greatly excited, but he did not lose his 
head as he had done the afternoon previous ovet half that 
amount. 


He amazed his mother with his story of the wealth he 
had practically won through his copper deal, and told her 
that the first thing he was going to do was to try and cash 
in at the present market price, 

Aas all goes well, mother, I shall come home worth $600,- 
000. I was bound to get rich, and it looks as if I had ac- 
complished my purpose; but I don’t think I shall be satis- 
fied until I am worth an even million.” 

When he got downtown close on to ten o’clock he tele- 
phoned his office that he would report there about noon. 

It was his intention to elose out his Montana Copper 
stock before he ran another errand. 

In fact, in face of his sudden accession to wealth, he had 
some doubts as to whether he would make his appearance 

in the role of a messenger boy after that week. 


> 
: 


you come to meet with that tumble?” 

“You know as much about it as I do.” 

“A dozen persons told me that you were racing down the 
street at full speed, and that you made a break for this 
office, when you pitched forward like a stone from a cata- 
pult and landed against the door with a tremendous 
whack.” 

— “Ts that so? Well, I don’t remember anything about it.” 

“You were coming here in relation ‘to your deal, I pre- 
sume?” said the broker, regarding him curiously, for Mr. 
Fairbanks’ denial that he had sent Walt to his office rather 
puzzled him, until he figured out that the Wall Street 
trader was evidently determined not to be known in the © 
copper transaction. 

“T suppose I was,” sealed Walt. “At any rate, I’m here 
now in connection with it. I want you to sell my holdings 
in small lots by degrees at the market right away. You 
must do it so as not to disturb the price.” 

“T understand, Bacon. I will attend to it right away.” 

“‘T will remain here for the present to see how things go.” — 

Mr. Bacon put on his hat and started out to earn the. 
other half of his $7,500 commission. 

He was a shrewd trader and knew just how to work the 
stock off his hands to the best advantage. 

He took with him a memorandum of the purchases he 
had made on Walt’s account, and he let the stock out little 
by little, here and there, to eager bidders. 

In this way he gradually got rid of all the shares before 
the Street woke up to the fact that considerable liquidation 
was going on. 

Then the price began to sag a Tittle but by that time 
Broker Blake was out of it. 

Walt’s broker got 31 for a portion of his early offerings, 
so that when a settlement was made next day, which was 
Friday, Walt found that, after all expenses, had been de- 
ducted, he had cleared $555,000, making him worth an 
even $600,000. 

When Walter reappeared at his own office after the sale 
of his copper stock, he was warmly welcomed by Mr. Fair- 
banks and the clerks, but he had little explanation to make 
as to the cause of his extraordinary behavior of the day 
before and sudden exit from the waiting room. 

Broker Fairbanks questioned him.on the subject, for the 
matter greatly puzzled him, but Walt would only say that 
he had been attacked by sudden excitement over which he 
had no control at the moment, and the incident was allowed 
to go at that. 

Next day Walt called, according to agreement, on Mr. 
Blake for his check. | 

On. receiving it he asked that one of that trader’s clerks — 
be sent with him to the bank to identify him, as he wanted. 
to turn the check in for its equivalent in cash. 

He asked the paying teller for large bills, and getting 
them, he carried them at once to his safe deposit vault and 
placed thent in his box there. 

“Well,” he mused, on his way back to-the office, “J guess 
Vl resign my position to-morrow. Mr. Fairbanks will be 
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“surprised and perhaps not higaed: but I can’t help it.. TL 


can’t run errands any longer. I’m going to work for my- 
self after this. I’m going to devote my energies to making 
the balance of that million.” 


‘ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A SCHEME TO DO UP BROKER FAIRBANKS. 


After thinking the matter over and talking with his 
mother and sisters, Walt decided to give Mr. Fairbanks six 
weeks’, instead of one week’s, notice of his intention to sever 
his connection with the office. 

This would bring the time up to the first of the new 
year, which the boy thought would be a more suitable time 
for him to make the change. 

Besides, it would afford the broker plenty of time to look 
out for a satisfactory candidate for the job of messenger. 

Accordingly next day, about noon, Walt walked into the 
private office and .told his employer that he intended to 
leave him on the first of the year. 

“Why, Walt, are you really in earnest?” asked the sur- 
prised broker, in a tone of sincere regret, for he did not like 
to part with his prize messenger. ‘‘What’s the cause of this 
sudden determination on your part? If it’s a question of 
wages, I will make that all right with you. I was going to 
give you ten dollars anyway after the first of January; but 
I'll make it twelve rather than lose you.” 

“Wages do not figure in the matter at all, Mr. Fair- 
banks,” replied Walt, politely. “I have simply decided on 
a new field of action.” . ® 

“Then you are gging to leave Wall Street ?” 

“No, sir. I expect to make a living in Wall Street in- 
definitely.” | 

“Am I to understand, then, that you have received a 


tempting offer from another broker?” asked Mr. Fairbanks, 


feeling a bit hurt that Walt should consider any proposal 
from any one else without first giving him the chance to 
offset it: 

“No, sir. You have treated me so well that I hardly 
think I would care to» work for another broker as sa as 
I could remain with you.” 

“Then you are going into some other business, I sup- 
pose?” . 

“T will tell you all about it before I got” 

“Tf I were to offer you an opening in my counting room 
would it be any inducement for you to_remain with me?” 

“No, sir.” | 

After some further talk between them, Walt withdrew. 

At the same time that Walt and his employer were hold- 
ing their conversation, Carter Buchanan, Mr. Fairbanks’ 
enemy, and a broker named Leaycraft, were seated in the 


_ sarictum of the former’s office, smoking and. talking, 


“T hate that Fairbanks,” said Buchanan, with a vindic- 
tive Ting in his tones. “I would give considerable to. catch 
him in a trap and wring some of his dollars from*him.” 

“Ts he well fixed ?” asked Leaycraft, carelessly. 

“He ought to be. Blake told me in confidence, you 
mustn’t repeat what I say, that he put a deal in Montana 
Copper through for him this week that netted him over 
half a million.” 

“You don’t say,” eel, Leaycraft, looking interested. 
“So he was one of the lucky holders of M. C.?” 
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“He bought 30,000 shares through Blake on the quiet, 


"ga. 


| most of it at rock bottom, that is, 10, and the balance be | 


tween 13 and 15.” 
“He did, eh? He must have had a tip on splat was going 
to happen.” 


“Undoubtedly. I don’t believe another broker in the . 


Street had any suspicion. that there was an undercurrent 
at: work which was bound to send Montana Copper from 
the point where it has been roosting these six months to 30 
odd. He worked the deal savant his messenger boy, and 
wasn’t known at all in the transaction.” 

“Through -his messenger boy, eh?” 

“Yes, a smart young chap named Walter Bacon. The 
boy represented that the deal was his own, but of course 
Blake knew that was simply’ poppycoek. Where’ is there a 
messenger boy who can plank up $30,000 to cover a margin, 
and carry a transaction of such magnitude through success- 
fully, let alone being in possession of such a valuable 
pointer? It stands to: reason that Fairbanks was the man 
behind. At any rate, he gathered in $555,000 profit, sell- 


ing out at 31 and 30. At the least estimate Fairbanks must. 


be worth a million to-day, and I’ve little doubt but he’s 
worth a good deal more. Now, if I could only get some 
of that away from him: it ould give me a whole lot of 
satisfaction,” said Buchanan, tossing his butt into the 
cuspidor and lighting a fresh cigar. 

“I’m willing to: help you do it if there’s anything in it 
for me,” said Leayeratt, blowing a cloud of smoke from 
his lips. 

“You, or somebody else on friendly terms with Fair- 
banks, would have to help me, as I couldn’t work it ‘alone. 


H2 and I do not speak. He knows I’d do him in a moment. 


if I could get the chance, so he’s wary of anything that 
emanates from my office. I dare say he’d be glad - get me 
where the hair is short, too.” 

“Well, what kind of scheme could be worked on ‘hits rs 
asked Leaycraft. 

“We might try to buy a’ fifteen-day option from him on 
some good stock that is-selling low at present, say M. & N., 
and then form a pool to corner the shares on the quiet. I 
know several monied men I could interest in the scheme. 
After we got the control of the’stock in our hands, we would 
boom it as high as we could within the time limit and then 
eali on him to deliver.” 


“That would be all right if he’d bite to the extent to — 


make it worth while. But would he?” 

“T think it’s worth while trying. If you say you'll go 
into this thing for a quarter of a million, which I will 
duplicate, I’ll call on the persons I -have in my mind and 


get the thing into shape for launching. We must get some-. 


body to hand him a fake tip about an organized bear moye- 
ment about to be worked to squeeze dertaih brokers who are 


long on the stock. As soon as that has been brought to his . 


attention you can drop in to see him about the option. 
You could offer him five points above the market as bait. 
I think that would catch him.” 

“Ts he in the habit of doing much in the option line?” 

“Yes. I know he buys and sells options frequently. He 
caught me something over a year ago on one to the tune of 
$90,000, and since them our relations have been rather 
strained ” . 

enna laughed. 
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“1 see. You want to get back at him in the same way.” 

“1 don’t care what way I get back at him, so long as I 
do. The option businéss, however, strikes me as the most 
feasible thing to try on him. If it fails we must try some- 
thing else, that’s all.” 

# Sappode after he sells us the option that he goes ight 
out and buys the stock at the market and holds it until we 
eail on him for it? “Then we couldn’t scoop him as you 
propose.” 

“T would rely on the fake tip preventing him from doing 

that, because if he took any stock in the pointer i.2 would 
expect to be able to buy M. & N. in at a lower figure within 
a few days. Besides, if he bought the stock it would tie 
his money up for fifteen days. Of course we'd have to 
keep our eye on his representative to see what he was doing. 


If we found out that he did buy the shares we could in- 


augurate a temporary bear movement to carry out the tip. 
As soon as he saw that the shares were dropping he’d sell 
out quick, expecting to buy in again at lower prices. Then 
wed turn right around and rush the price up and catch him 
before he could cover himself. That would put the game in 
our hands.” 

‘Perhaps it would.. We’d have to tale some chance of it. 
However, that’s nothing to me and the other members you 
get into the pool. We would look to make our money out 
of the boom in the regular way. If we caught Fairbanks 
the profits would be so much greater. Well, you can con- 
_ sider me in on this for a quarter of a million. You and I 
‘will do the buying and booming. When will you start the 
ball rolling?” 

“On Monday.” 

“All right. My money is ready when the scheme is in 
working order.” 

On the following Wednesday Leaycraft walked into the 
reception room of Mr, Fairbanks’ office. 

Walt happened to be there at the time and took his name 
into the private room. 

- “Tell him to walk in,” said the ere and so Walt 
showed Leaycraft in. 

Leaycraft remained about fifteen ‘Gicutes. and when he 
came out there was a paper in his hand and a look of satis- 
faction on his face. 

He had secured an option, good for fifteen days, for 
20,000 shares of M. & N. at an advance of six points on the 
raaxket price of 62. 


Walt observed the grin on his face, and conclyded that 


his business with Mr. Fairbanks must have been of a satis- 
factory nature. 


On the following day Walt was sent with a note to a’ 


firm of brokers in Jersey City, and he took his seat in the 
ferryboat behind a couple of men whom he recognized as 
brokers having offices on Exchange Place. 

He soon discovered that these men were talking about a 
syndicate. that had been formed to boom M. & N. shares, 
and incidentally to scoop in some broker whose name was 
not mentioned. | 

It didn’t take Walt long to see that he was next to a 
pretty good thing, and he determined to avail himself of it. 
_ Iv was too late for him ‘to do anything that day when he 

got back to New York, but next morning he asked to be let 


off for an hour, and he went around to see Mr. Blake, on 


Broad Street. 


Mr, Blake not being in, Walt did not wait for him, but 


went to another prominent broker and asked him to buy 
30,000 shares of M. & N. on margin, putting up $186,000 
security. 

_“Who is this stock for?” asked the trader, whose name 
was Smith, 

“T’m buying it,” vplied Walt. 
your desk.” 

“T am to understand that you represent somebody who 
wishes to remain incognito. Is that it?” . 

“No, sir, I’m representing myself. My money is as good 
as any one’s, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly. But this is a pretty big transaction, and 
you are only a boy.” 


“You have my card on 


“What if I ama boy? Money talks, doesn’t it? There’ 


is $186,000 in that roll. Count it. If you prefer not to 
do business with me let me know, and TP’ll go somewhere 


else; but as there is $7,500 commission in this transaction | 


for you, if you can put it through, it would look singular to 
me if you let it escape you.” 

Broker Smith had nothing more to raise in the way of 
objections, and after counting the money and finding that 
it was all right, he closed the deal with Walt. 

As a matter of course he was just as fully satisfied as Mr. 
Blake had been in the Montana ‘Copper transactions that 
somebody was behind the boy. 

This time Walt left his address as the Washington Safe 
Deposit Co., where he had his box. 

It took Broker Smith several days to get so large an 
am@unt of shares, but he secured them at last, hypothecat- 
ing them with his bank to raise the fungs to pay for them. 
_ Then he sent a letter to Walt, care of the safe deposit 
company, that the stock was bought and subject to his 
orders. 


M. & N. advanced slowly an eighth of a point at a time” 


to 64, then declined suddenly to 60, much to Walt’s sur- 
prise and consternation, for it meant a loss io him of over 
$60,000. 

It hung around 60 for several days, and then dropped 
tor 59...° 
That meant another $30,000 to the bad for the young 
messenger, and he began to wonder if he hadu’t got in on a 
baa speculation. 

Finally it sagged below 58, and Broker Smith sent Walt 
a notice calling on him for more margin. 


“Well, ’'m in this thing and I’ve got to see it through,” — 


thought the boy. “It is a good thing that I’ve still got 
over $400,000 at my back. If I had all : my money up, as on 
former occasions, I’d be in the soup for fair.” 

So he carried Mr. Smith $90,000 more to cover the 
shrinkage in values. 

That day Mr. Fairbanks went home sick. ; 

A broker had treated him to some figs, of which he was 
known to be inordinately fond, and somehow or another 
they disagreed with him. 

The broker had gotten the figs from Mr. Leaycraft, but 
did not mention the fact to Mr. Fairbanks, 

Mr. Fairbanks was quite ill for three ‘days. 

The doctor he called in said that the figs he had eaten 
must have contained some kind of a metallic poison. 

While the broker was home M. & N. took on a boom, 
to Walt’s ‘great satisfaction, and went to 75. 
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That was the condition of things when Broker Fairbanks 
came downtown again. hatte 
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THE INFERNAL MACHINE. 

















As Mr. Fairbanks had sold a fifteen-day option 0g, 20,000 
shares of M. & N. for 68 to Mr. Leaycraft, and ee stock 
was now ruling at 75, with a decided upward tendency, he 
found himself so far $140,000 out on the deal. 

To make the matter worse the broker had incurred some 
heavy losses of late, and this additional misfortune rather 
staggered him. 

The option expired that day, ahd there was no telling 
how much higher the price might go. 

Every additional point meant another $20,000 against 
him, and as Leaycraft was not obliged to call for the stock 
until three o’clock, it was not impossible but he might be 
out another $140,000 unless he went right out on the mar- 
ket and tried to buy in the 20,000 shares at the present 
figure, provided, of course, that he could get them. 

‘The boom indicated a corner in the stock, and that meant 
that somebody, or a syndicate, held the bulk of the floating 
shares, 

Broker Fairbanks sized the situation up and decided that. 
he must get the stock if he could. 

He could stand the loss of $140,000, or even $200,000, 
but if he had to settle with Leayeraft at his own figure it 
would probably spell ruin. 

So, in no enviable frame of mind, he put on his hat and 
started out to find the necessary shares. 

M. & N. opened at 75 3-8, and at that figure He secured 
3,000 shares, but that was all he could get, while his repre- 
seritative on the floor of the Exchange only got 2,000. 
Therefore, when Mr. Fairbanks returned to che office at 
noon he was shy 15,000 shares of the number he had 
pledged himself to deliver to Mr. Leayeraft, and the stock 
was now going at 78. 

The prospect looked pretty rocky for him. 

After attending to some necessary business at his office, 
he went out again to try and find the stock he needed, but 
was unsuccessful, and when he returned to the office at 
half-past two M. & N. was quoted on the ticker at 80. 

Walt was in high feather over his own deal, for at 80 he 
was over half a million winner, and that meant that if he 
sold out then he would be worth more than his coveted 
million. 

And he decided that the time had come for him to sell. 

He couldn’t tell when the tide might turn against him, 
and he didn’t propose to get caught in the shuffle if he éould 
help himself. 

The cashier, however, wouldn’t let him off, as ae said he 
might be waifted at any moment to go to the Hxchange. 

Walt went back to his chair half determined to leave the 
office anyway, beanie of the amount of money he had at 
stake. 

While he was weighing the tise i in his mind the we 
opened and his eri ployer walked in. 

Walt started up to ask him for the required permission, 
when he was startled by the look on his face. 
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It was white to ghastliness, and his eyes had a glare of 
utter hoplessness in them that frightened the boy. . 
Satisfied that Mr. Fairbanks had been taken with a re- 


lapse of his illness he ran to him and asked him if he | 


couldn’t do something for him. 

“No, my lad, you can do nothing for me,” rephed the 
broker, in a hollow tone. 

“But you are ill, sir. 
doctor ?” 

“No, no; I'll be better presently,” he said, Yn a nerveless 
voice, “Pl be better presently,” he added, as, with bowed | 
head, he walked into his private room and closed the door. 

Walt stood. and gazed blankly at the closed door. 

“JT don’t like the look on his face,” he muttered. “He 
looks like a dying man. There is something terribly wrong 
with him. It is something more than an ordinary sickness. 
I'd better tell the cashier.” 

He rushed over and informed that gentleman. 

“T think you’d better send for a doctor, right away,” he 
said, earnestly. 

The cashier was startled. 

“T’ll go in and see him,” he said. 

“You'd better.” 

So the cashier hastened across the room and entered the 
private cffice. 

It was -then nearly fifteen minutes of three. 

The excitement and anxiety of the moment had driven 
all thought of his stock deal from Walt’s mind. 

As the door closed behind the cashier the outer door 
opened and admitted Miss Florence Mills. 

“Why Miss Florence,” cried Walt, “this is quite a sur- 
prise !” 

“T thought: I would. surprise you,” she said, beamingly. 
“T had some business to attend to in this neighborhood, so 
I thought Vd drop in and see you.” 

“T’m glad that you did. It was very kind of you to 
do so.” 

“Perhaps I am taking up your time,” she said. 
I am, tell me, and I will cut my visit short.” 

“Oh, no. I have nothing at all on my hands at ie 
moment,” he replied, quickly, not wishing her to leave in 
a Tush, 

“Mother was speaking about you this morning. We ex- 
pected you might call last evening, as you have been in the 
habit of dropping in on us every Wednesday night; but you 
didn’t and we were somewhat disappointed.” 

“Well, I had an important engagement last evening, and 
was thinking of calling ree instead, if it will be all 
the same.” 

eA. hope you will,” she ‘euilied: with just a slight trace oF ; 
eagerness in her voice. 

“At that moment the cashier came out of the private 
office. 

His face wore a concerned look. | 

He hurried over to the’ telephone booth, rang up some- 
body, and sent a message over the wire. 

While he was doing it Bobby Burnside bounced into the 
room, his face reflecting some excitement. 

He stopped on seeing that Walt was engaged with.a lady. 

" Walt saw him and beckoned him to come over. 

“Miss Mills, this is my chum, Robert Burnside. 
this is Florence Mills.” ie 
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“Glad to make your acquaintance, Miss Mills,” said 
Bobby. “I have heard Walt mention your name quite 
often.” | 

“Indeed,” laughed Florence, “I may say he is always 
talking about you.” 

“That’s because we’re as thick as peas in a pod,” grinned 
the boy. “By the wav, Walt, can I speak to you a moment? 
Will you excuse us aust a second or two, Miss Mills?” 

“Certainly,” replied Florence. “Don’t mind me.” 

“What is it, Bobby?” asked Walt, as his chum led him 

aside. “You look excited.” 

“Well, I am, a little bit. I just heard one of my bosses 
-—Mr. Merrill—say that Mr. Fairbanks is in a bad hole over 
M.& N. There’s a big boom on in the stock, you know, and 
a good many brokers seem to think that your boss is up 
against it hard.” 


“Tf he is, I don’t know it,” replied Walt. 

“Mr. Merrill says he’s been skirmishing ail over the dis- 
trict for the stock, offering as high as three points above the 
market for it. That shows that he wants it mighty bad. 
Our firm believes he’s trying to cover short sales that he’s 
made, But the stock has been cornered by a syndicate and 
there isn’t any to be gotten at any price. I heard Mr. Mer- 
rill say that a broker who is very close to Mr. Fairbanks 
hinted to him that your boss told him that if he didn’t have 
20,000 shares of M. & N. by three to-day he*would be 
ruined. He told this broker that he’d only been able to get 
a quarter of that amount up to two o’clock.” 


“My gracious!” exclaimed Walt. 

“T thought I’d run in and tell you,” said Bobby, “and see 
whether there was any truth in the thing or not.” 

“Well, I can’t tell you one way or the ‘other, as Mr. Fair- 
banks doesn’t take me into his confidence. Brokers do not 
— usually consult with their messenger boys. But for all that 
I’m afraid there is some truth in what you have just said. 
Mr. ‘Fairbanks has just come in looking the picture of 
death. He’s been ill for several days, you know, and he’s 
either been taken with a relapse or he’s in some grave 
trouble,.for his face looked it. You say he is reported as 
- having said he must have 20,000 shares of M. & N. at three 
to-day or he is ruined?” — 


“Those are Mr. Merrill’s words,” nodded Bobby. 

“Tt is seven minutes of three now,” said Walt. 
there’s any truth in that he must have the stock.” 

“But it can’t be had for love nor money. Every share 
has been cornered.” 

“Have they? Well, I know of 30,000 shares that the syn- 
dicate hasn’t got. y 

“You do? Who has them? ‘They mepresent a fortune 
at 80.” 


“No matter who'has them. -Mr. Fairbanks can get them 
if he wants them. I’m going right in to see if they will be 
- of any use to him.” 

Walt opened the door of the private room and entered. 
The sight that met his eyes staggered him. 

His employer lay back in his swivel chair with the face 
and attitude of a corpse. 


A small, square, brass clock, with a round dial, the 


ce er 


hands of which pointed to six minutes of three, stood on 


his desk before him, with a, thin column of dark smoke 
issuing from around the top edges. 
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"@racious !” exclaimed Walt, rushing forward. 
has happened to Mr. Fairbanks?” 

Then his eyes rested on the clock. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped, observing the anole, 
infernal machine !”’ 

With astonishing nerve he seized and se it through 
the open window. 


\ 
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° CHAPTER XV. 


HOW WALT SAVES MR, FAIRBANKS FROM RUIN. 


The moment the clock flew out of the boy’s hand he gave 
a gasp, and, rushing to the window, leaned out. 

The street was full of pee hurrying to and fro at 
that hour. 

Satisfied that the slo was an infernal machine, he 
looked to see it explode and scatter death and confusion on 
the thoroughfare. 

He began yelling and waving his hands frantically to 
attract attention. 

His shouts and excited manner attracted immediate at- 
tention. 


Pedestrians stopped-and looked up at him, and Sk ae 


the smoking clock that lay in the center of the street. 

— “Get out of the way, for your lives!” roared Walt, with 
blazing eyes and furious gestures. “Get out of the way of 
the clock! It is an infernal machine, and is liable to 
explode. any moment!” 

His trumpet-like tones reached the ears of all near by 
and there was a mad rush on the part of those in the imme- 
diate vicinity to get out of the danger zone. 

The people rushed into the adjacent offices as fast as they 
could, warning all they met of the peril that menaced the 
stieet. 

In two minutes Wall Street in that immediate neighbor- 
hood was suddenly depopulated. 

The excitement attracted attention in the office buildings. 

Windows were thrown up and clerks looked out to ascer- 
tain the cause of the uproar. 


Walt continued to yell a warning whenever he saw people 


approaching. - 

When the people who had come to the windows got on to 
the situation they banged down the windows and fled to 
the back part of the offices. 

At that moment there- ‘was consternaticn,to burn in Wall 
Street. 

Suddenly the clock exploded, with a tremendous detona- 
tion that rattled office windows and smashed in several of 
the big windows on the ground floors. 

A big hole was ripped out of the center of the street. 

Fragments of the clock flew in every direction, but for- 
tunately nobody was hurt. 

Walt’s shouts had attracted Bobby, Florence, the cashier 
and all the clerks into the private room, where they saw 
Mr. Fairbanks lying like a dead man in his chair. 

They thought Walt was yelling for help. 

In the midst of the excitement the doctor, telephoned to 


by the cashier, came into the office. 


His services were immediately called into requisition and 
he began an examination of the broker. 
He announced that Mr. Fairbanks had been drugged. 
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Between the excitement in the office and the explosion on of showing gratitude to the doctor, he wept and acted in ~ ! 
a crazy way, bemoaning the fact that he had escaped death. 


the streét, everybody seemed to have lost their heads. 

Walt was besieged by all hands for an explanation. 

He proceeded to tell what he had seen when he entered 
the private room, and how he had thrown the smoking clock 
out of the window without thinking of the terrible conse- 
quences it might have led up to on’ the busy street. 

His statement naturally threw everybody in the room into 
a mild panic. 

No one could understand how the machine came to be in 
the broker’s room, for Walt said nobody but himself and 
the cashier had gone in there since Mr. Fairbanks came 
back to the office, and the cashier said when he was in talk- 
ing to the broker there was no sign of the brass clock on 


' his desk, 


So it seemed to be a great mystery how it came to be 
there. 


Another mystery was how Mr. Fairbanks had been 
drugged. 

The drug, however, proved to be a mild one, for the doc- 
tor presently succeeded in arousing the broker out of its 
berumbing effects. 

A crowd of curious outsiders was now forcing entrance 
into the reception room. 

The cashier sent the clerks to head them off. 

Among others who came in was Mr. Leaycraft. 

He appeared to be astonished at the scene of excitement 
and confusion that met his eyes. 

“What has happened ?” he asked one of the clerks. 

‘The clerk gave him a brief account of what had occurred. 

“Too bad,” he said. “TI suppose I won’t be able to see 
Mr. Fairbanks, I had an engagement with him at three 


o’clock.”’ 
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“He is not in a condition to see any one,” replied the 


clerk. 


“I suppose not,” replied the trader, with a disappointed 
look. “Tl call in the morning before ten.” 
Wondering how the trouble had come about, Mr. Leay- 


craft went away, and made a bee-line for Carter Buchanan’s 
office to tell him the news, 


Buchanan was rather astonished by the intelligence 
brought by his friend. 

_ They talked the incident over. between them. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter if you were not able to have 
your expected interview with: Fairbanks this afternoon. 
We’ve got him where the hair is short and he can’t get the 
stock to deliver to you. He'll have to settle at your price. 
We'll ruin him and drive him out of the Street. This deal 
has succeeded better than I even! hoped for. The only thing 
that worried me was those 30,000 shares that none of us 
could place. I’ve been dreading lest they turn up at a crit- 
ical moment, and we be compelled to buy them in at the 
top of the market. Fortunately, there seems to be no sign 
of them showing up, and so the game is in our hands. We’ll 
make a barrel of money out of this, Leayeraft,” he con- 
cluded, rubbing his hands together. “A barrel of money.” 

While they were talking together, things were shaping 
themselves in the office of the man they confidently expected 
they had ruined. 


| Mr, Fairbanks had been brought to his senses, but instead 
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| upon myself. 


'The physician advised that a carriage be sent for and the 
broker taken home. | 

“You'd better send one of the clerks with him, for he 
seems to be out of his head, and might jump from the 
vehicle on its way uptown,” he said. 

The cashier got the cab, and told Walt to accompany Mr. 
Fairbanks home. 

Florence Mills had already taken her leave, and the of- 
fice had been cleared of the curious. 

Walt had told his story to a detective, but he had no 
time to be interviewed by the newspaper Lies who were 
flocking into the building, looking for material for a sen- 
sational story. 

While the clerks were attending to the reporters he was 
speeding uptown in the cab with his employer. 


Alone with Walt, Mr. Fairbanks grew more rational, for 


he liked the boy. 


After a period of silence, during which the broker stared 
despairingly out of the window at his elbow, he suddenly 
said to the boy: 

“Walt, I’m ruined.” 

“Ruined, sir?” 

“Yes. I sold an option on 20,000 shares of M. & N. toa 
broker named Leaycraft. The option expired at three to- 
day, and I cannot get the stock to deliver according to 
agreement. He called, no doubt, during the excitement 
and went away, postponing the matter till the moyning. It 
is in his power to name a price that will bankrupt me, and 
he will do it, too, for I have learned that he is hand and 
glove with Carter Buchanan, a man who will have no merey 
on me. It will be impossible for me to settle with those men 
at any price other than every dollar I own in the world,” 
groaned the broker. 


“T guess it will not be so bad as that, Mr. Fairbanks, a 
replied Walt, encouragingly. 


“You cannot guess, my lad, how some at andboss in the 
Street gloat in breaking a man when they catch him in such 
a trap as I am in at this moment. After realizing my pre- 
dicament I determined to end my life. If you hadn’t come 
into the room and thrown that clock out of the window, as 
I have learned that you did, I aa long since have been 
out of my woes.” 


“What!” gasped Walt. “Did you-——” 

“Yes, boy. That clock was a bomb in disguise. It was 
brought to this country from Russia by a friend of mine. 
Until the mechanism was wound up and set in motion it 
was perfectly harmless. 
moment. I set it to explode at three, and then I drank a 





small quantity of a certain drug to make me unconscious so 


that I should not suffer any pain when the machine did its 
work.” 


“My gracious!” gasped Walt, horror-struck at this rev- 
elation. ‘How did you get hold of the bomb-clock, sir?” 

“The gentleman who brought it from Europe called at 
the office this morning and showed it to me. I asked him 
to leave it with me so,I could exhibit it to some friends. 


I then had no intention of turning its death-dealing power 
That idea came to me suddenly, when I~ 
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found that I was caught in a trap from which it was ine | 
possible for me to extricate myself. I determined to let 
it do its fatal work on me, and but for your nerve in throw- 
ing it out of the window the result would have been sure. 

Boy, f ought to. be grateful to you for risking your life in 


my behalf, but Heaven knows I wish you had not inter- 


fered.” 


“I’m sorry to hear you say that, Mr. Fairbanks,” replied 
Walt. “You have a wife and family who ought to be con- 
sidered.” 

eRe broker covered biigladé with his hands. 

“Yes, I have,” he said; “but how am I to face them? 
To tell them that ruin lies before me. That they must 
give up——” 

“Give up nothing, Mr, Fairbanks,” said Walt, energet- 
ically. “Let me understand your situation exacily. You 
have to deliver 20,000 shares of M. & N. stock, worth 80, 
to Mr. Leayeraft to-morrow morning for 68, and you have 
only 5,000 shares, and can’t get any more because the stock 
Ts that it?” 

“Ves,” f 
. “And if you fail to deliver the shares according to-agree- 


r ment, Mr. Leaycraft can demand a aaa on his own 


bana} ne 
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“Very good. You shall have the 15 000 shares of M. & 


'N. first thing in the morning if you will help me pay for 
them.” 


_ Mr. Fairbanks stared at Walt as if he thought he was 
a lunatie. . 

“IT suppose you think my words ridiculous, Mr. Fair- 
banks, but I have evidence-in my pocket which will show 


you that I control 30, 000 shares of M. & N. at this mo- 
ment.” — 


Thus speaking Walt pulled out his memorandum of the 
transaction with Broker Smith and showed it to his em- 
ployer. 

Mr, Fairbanks glanced over it in a dazed way, but he 
easily grasped the nature of the contents. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Just what it says. I control that stock. You shall have 
half of iin the morning. Had I known when you returned 
to the office at half-past two that you were in this hole you 
would have had the stock to deliver at thrée.” 

“But I don’t eeeueal how you could have control of 
such a block of-stock. ‘It represents a cash value at this 
moment of $2,400,000.” 

“IT bought it at 62, when it- was worth $1,800,000. I 
paid isa: $180,000 deposit. Subsequently I had to put up 
$90,000 more to save it when it went below 58. I still have 
$330,000 cash in my safe deposit box. You shall have the 
loin of that to help you out, if necessary. I consider my- 
self worth at this moment over $1,100,000, provided I 
realize 80 for my holdings in M. & N. TV’ let you have 
the 15,000 shares you want for my equity of 15 per cent., 
and you can pay me when you get on your feet again. And 
you can have the temporary use of my $330,000 cash, also.” 

“But how did you get all this money?” asked the broker, 


quite bewildered, 
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Walt then told him the whole story of his start in the 


market with the $500 bill he had fished up out of the Kill 
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von Kull on Decoration Day, and finally how he had made 
over half a million out of Montana Copper. ~ 

Then Mr, Fairbanks understood the boy’s wonderful luck, 
and he gratefully accepted his offer of the 15,000 shares of 
M. & N. which meant salvation to him. 

Next morning when Mr. Leaycraft showed up in the 
office prepared to gloat-over Mr. Fairbanks, he was par- 
alyzed when that broker produced the 20,000 shares of M. 
& N. and asked him for his certified check for $1,224,000, 
which was the amount due, Mr. /Leaycraft having deposited 
ten per cent. of the full amount of $1,360,000 at the time 
the option was given him. 

“Where in thunder did you get the stock?” gasped the 
astonished Leaycraft. 

“That needn’t worry you,” replied Mr. Fairbanks, coolly. 
“Do you want it, or don’t you?” — 

“Of course I want it. Here is your check.” 

While that was going on Broker Smith was selling the 
other 15,000 shares of M. & N. in small parcels at 80, 79, 
78 down to 75. 

That started a slump that Carter Buchanan tried in vain 
to stop. 

The result was that the boom went to smash, and every 
man in the syndicate was practically ruined. 

Walt was the only one who actually profited by the opera- 
tions of Carter Buchanan, and he cleared over $400,000, 
making him a young millionaire. 

He didn’t leave Mr. Fairbanks’ office on the. first of the 


year, as he had decided, for the broker took him into the 


business as junior partner. 

‘To-day he is worth two millions, and is reckoned one of 
the smartest young brokers in Wall Street. 

Bobby Burnside is his chief clerk, and still his chum, as 
of old. 

They are never more contented than when sitting to- 
gether in the private den of Walt’s home, the presiding 
goddess of which is the lady who once was Florence Mills, 
talking over old times and of how a Wall Street i made 
money. 


THE END. 


Read “FRIENDLESS FRANK; OR, THE BOY WHO 
BECAME FAMOUS,” which will be the next number 
(119) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. | 
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GOOD STORIES. 
SE a Te Te TT Taos nT thes So ueoe te OS oe 
An interesting development of government work in Pana- 
ma is seen in the attention given to the interests of the native 


The dense original population of the isthmus 
long ago disappeared. Pedrarias, the founder of the first city 
of Panama, was estimated by Ovideo to have massacred and 
otherwise destroyed no fewer than 2,000,000 of them. That 
was probably a gross exaggeration, but there can be no doubt 
that the natives were ruthlessly slaughtered there as in Cuba 
and other Spanish provinces. At present the Indians of pur 
blood in Panama may be numbered by only a few thousands, 
excepting ‘those of the San Blas Mountains, whose numbers 
are unknown. The Chocos, Guaymi and other Indians, chiefly 
in the Cordilleras, are fine specimens of the human race, men- 
tally as well as physically, and many of them take great pride 
in keeping their racial blood free from alien admixture. The 
Panama government, in its development of the public school 
system, has found it desirable to establish separate schools 
for Indian children, and is conducting them with much suc- 
cess. 
; b a 

Many persons have Wondered how strawberries got their 
name. They have been so called by Anglo-Saxon people for 
hundreds of years, but no corresponding name for them ap- 
pears in other languages. On the contrary, their fragrance 
mainly is set forth in the names by which they are called 
in non-English lands. The old Anglo-Saxon form was “streaw- 
berige.”” It seems probable that the ‘‘straw” is the long stem 
of the vine, which runs along the ground, says the Chicago 
News. Some have thought, however, that in ancient times 
the Anglo-Saxon berry hunters brought the berries home or 
sent them to market upon straws. The explanation that the 


word is a corruption of “strayberry,” due to the running habit! 


of the strewberry vine, is believed to be erroneous, as well 
as that which would derive the name from the habit of plac- 
ing straw among the plants to keep the berries off the ground. 
Coronets of dukes are adorned with strawberry leaves, though 
authorities on heraldry’ insist that they are not strawberry 
leaves at all, but merely conventional leaves which popular 
fancy has turned into the foliage of the favorite berry. How- 
ever, strawberry leaves are actually borne by the House of 
Fraser of Lovatt as a punning allusion to the family name, 
since “fraises’” is French for strawberries. In Paris, the 
familiar cry of “Fraises du bois!’ resounds uporf? the streets 
during wild-strawberry time. The fragrant berry is brought 
in by the barrow load and sold in great quantities in all 
quarters of the city. The French name is from the Latin 
“‘fraga,” from which we get our word ‘fragrant.’ 


The amiability of Moorish women strikes me greatly, writes 
an Englishwoman in Morocco. I visited some the other day 


and they were full of kindly interest. They liked my fair 
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One old crone suggested how 
lovely I would be were I to paint my eheeks a brilliant red, 
stain my lips coal black, adding three black vertical lines on 
my forehead and one in the middle of my chin, also stain my 
teeth with walnut juice, my hands with henna! I therefore 
rubbed my cheeks with my handkerchief till they turned 
crimson. That amused them highly, and they laughed and 
said I needed no paint, but did need henna and blacking! 
Another woman gazed at my waist and groaned, exclaiming 
she would be ili had she a waist as small as mine! 


hair, they liked my clothes. 


There are fifteen farm colonies now established and con- 
ducted by the Salvation Army, and three are in the United 
States. Nesting in the beautiful and fertile valley of the 
Salinas River, between the Sabilan and Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains in California, is Fort Romie, the first of these colonies, 
On a vast Colorado tableland, under azure skies, in the valley 
of the Arkansas, is Fort Amity. And in a beautiful wood- 
land near Cleveland, O., close to the shores of Lake Erie, is 
Fort Herrick. The most dangerous tendency of modern civi- 
lization is the disintegration and destruction of the home and 
family. The farm colony, declares Commander Evangelina 
Booth, is the natural, the scientific remedy for this terrible 
evil. Wherever it has been applied its success is notable. 


RIB TICKLERS. 


“John, do you realize that there is only a plank between us 





and eternity?” asked Mrs. Tremoirs solemnly. To her the © 


ocean had ever been a vast and mysterious peril—indeed, all 
bodies of water larger than a bath tub had for her an aspect 
of menacing danger—but the expostulations and persuasions 
of her husband had at last prevailed over her terrors, and she 
had embarked upon this voyage to Europe for their holiday. 
But now in the darkness and desolation of this first night out, 


all her fears had returned, magnified and illuminated by a © 


weird and inexplicable “gone” sensation where her stomach 
used to be when she was home. “Oh, John,” she repeated still 
more solemnly, “do you realize that there is only a plank be- 
tween us and eternity?” “All right, my dear,’ murmured 
Tremoirs drowsily. “It’s lucky there is.” “Oh, John, John!” 
cried Mrs. Tremoirs, starting up in her berth as an unusual 
sound reached her ears a few moments later. “Oh, John, do 
you realize that there is only a plank between us and eternity?” 
“This ain’t eternity, it’s the Atlantic Ocean,’ muttered Tre- 
moirs sleepily.. “Forget you want to be an angel and go to 
sleep, Martha, now do!” “Oh, John! Oh, my husband!” 
screamed Mrs. Tremoirs, as to her excited fancy a moment 
later the vessel seemed on the point of rolling completely over. 
“Oh, do you realize that there is only a plank between us and 
eternity?” “Dad bust it! Martha, are you going to keep it 
up forever? Why can’t you go to sleep and quit bothering 
about your blasted old lumber yard?” snarled Tremoirs impa- 
tiently. “You wretch!” shrieked Mrs. Tremoirs, springing 
from her berth and standing white and trembling in the mid- 
die of the state room. . “Oh, you abandoned wretch! How dare 
you swear like that with only a plank between us and eter- 
nity?” Tremoirs groaned aloud in bitterness of spirit. ‘“Mar- 
tha,” he queried with pathetic resignation, “are you ever going 
to stop jabbering like a camp meeting and let me get some 
sleep?” “Sleep! Oh, how can you, how dare you, sleep?”. de- 
manded Mrs: Tremoirs, wringing her hands wildly, “with only 
a plank betw—ulp, ulp, ulp!” For right in the middle of her 


most rational question, to Mrs. Tremoirs’ terror filled imagina- ° 


tion the ship seemed to stand straight up on its head for one 
long, dizzy momént, and as it sank slowly, sickeningly back 
into the fathomless deep, she dropped gasping to the floor. 
And thenceforward the actual miseries of the present ex- 
cluded all thought of the future. 


“That fellow Simms you introduced me to last night is an 
impudent young cub. We hadn’t been talking more than five 
minutes before he as good as called-me a liar.” “Five minutes, 
eh? Simms is a little slow.” : 
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TRAILING A GRAY HORSE 





By D. W. Stevens. 





My readers will remember how a few years ago there 
seemed to be a regular epidemic of a certain kind of robbery. 

Ladies were stopped in open day and their diamonds torn 
‘from their ears; gentlemen were surprised in the public streets 
by having their valuables snatched from their hands or per- 
sons. 

Most of these daring highwaymen were apprehended and 
punished; many of them escaped justice and are not known 
to this day. 

It was while these robberies were becoming alarmingly 
bold and frequent that I was called upon to investigate the 
affair I am about to narrate. 

Richard Fairlane was the ¢ashier of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment in gne of the downtown business streets. 

He was not more than twenty-three or four, and looked even 
younger. 

But boyish as his appearance was, his sparsely built frame 
had muscles like iron. He was strong-bodied, keen-eyed, 
- clear-headed, and he was besides liked by his companions and 
trusted unreservedly by his employers. 

Young Fairlane had been sent to the bank to draw money 
for the paying off of some of the hands. 

He drew the money, some nine hundred dotlare. and started 
back to the building. 


The money was in bank notes in separate rolls of different 


denominations, and these rolls were made into a tight parcel 
which he had himself re-wrapped in ordinary wrapping paper. 

He had placed the parcel in an inner pocket of his coat, 
which with an instinct of precaution he had closely buttoned. 

He was whistling softly to himself as he shouldered his 
way through a little crowd gathered near the entrance of a 
popular restaurant where a } notigew aly fine horse stood ticket- 
ed for sale. 

Suddenly some person or persons jostled rudely pore him. 

“Beg pardon,’ somebody said, politely. 

He had no time to observe who had spoken, for at the in- 
stant he was whirled violently to the other side. 

And on the next he stumbled, and would have fallen had 
he not been as agile and wary as a trained athlete. 

Some one had purposely tripped him. 

- And as he righted himself, he saw that his coat had been 
torn open, and that the parcel of money was gone. 

It had all happened in a twinkling; and the young fellow 
could scarcely believe his senses when he realized he had 
actually been robbed. 

“Where is he?---which way did he go?” he ejaculated, as he 


- looked inquiringly at the knot of gentlemen who were sur-|: 


veying the horse. 

In one direction two ladies, elderly, stout, and richly 
dressed, were walking leisurely away: and in the other, re- 
ceding at an equally unsuspicious pace,-were a couple of busi- 
ness gentlemen whom’ he knew, a gray-haired woman on 
erutches, a boy holding a newly bought bicycle, and a harm- 
less old fellow sandwiched between two advertising boards. 

As far as any suspicious appearance was concerned, who- 
ever had taken the pareel had disappeared as utterly as if 
the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 

At his excited ejaculation, the group of gentlemen glanced 
at him, some indifferently, others with skeptical wonder. 

They had been absorbed with their discussion of the fine 
animal before them, and they had seen nothing. 

That was all Richard Fairlane could tell of the matter. 

If his employers distrusted the story they did not say so. 
On the contrary, they did not even censure him for being less 
eautious than he should have been. 

“Tt is what might have happened to any of. us,” said the 
member of the firm who sent for me to investigate the case. 

There were others who- did not take the same view of the 
affair. 








Among these was one of the gentlemen who had formed 
the group near the restaurant entrance. 

“The story is all very fine—very fine indeed, ” he said to 
me. “But if I were Messrs. Silvering -& Goldoll, I should 
look after having the keys turned on that young man, you 
know.” 

“We are having daily reports of this kind of robbery.” 

“An excellent cue for young Fairlane, you know—a very 


excellent cue!” 


“Was there no jostling?—was there nothing out of the ordi- 
nary?” 

“Really, I cawn’t say, you know. There was quite a crowd 
of us looking over the gray. Fine beast, going for a trifle, 
you know.” 

The gentleman spoke with a strong cockney accent, and 
I was not wrong in judging him to be a Londoner. 

' From our conversation I inferred that he had not been long 
in the city; that he was something of a sporting man, and that 
he was somehow connected with the English turf. 

His name I did not learn until later. 

But I could glean from him no information which had any 
important bearing on the case. 

In fact, I had never undertaken a case which seemed so 
hopelessly baffling. 

In adopting the theory of young Fairlane’s innocefice there 
was nothing to work upon—no perceptible trail to follow. 

All I could obtain of the slightest consequence was a letter 
which the young fellow himself had placed in my hands. 

When he had been whirled about with such abrupt and 
unexpected violence he had struck out his right arm, partly 
in defense and partly to save himself from falling head- 
long. 

His arm had been twisted backward and his hand had come 
in contact with something silky, like a handkerchief protrud- 
ing from a pocket. 

And as he steadied himself, he saw that he held not only 
a handkerchief, but the letter also. 

With some swift instinct of sagacity he had concealed 
both. ut 

The former was a square of yellow India silk, specked with 
dots of crimson; the letter was an epistle written in the 


delicate, spidery, heavily-shaded chirography of a lady. 


: { 
“If you wish me to forgive past neglect—to please on your 
part,” the lady had written—“bring me the gray. Once on 
her back, knowing she is your gift, I shall forget you have 
seemed less like my ideal of devotion than formerly. If J. J. 
hopes to be still my chere ami he will pot neglect the pet 
whim of his affianced, Countess Cora.” 


I had not studied over the letter very long before I arrived 
at the conclusion that the lover of “Countess Cora” was the 
person who had robbed young»airlane. , 
My next conclusion was that one of the knot of gentlemen 
surrounding the noticeably fine beast on the afternoon of 
the robbery must be an accomplished dissembler in the way 
of knavery. 

These conclusions were strengthened by discoveries I made 
inside the réstaurant. 

In my tour of investigation I chanced to enter just as a 
pile of sweepings was being transferred to the usual ash 
receptacle. 

A flourish of a broom and the breeze from’ the open door 
together had sent fluttering to my feet an oblong piece of 
thick, stone-colored wrapping paper, with a bit of red sealing- 
wax clinging to one roughly-edged corner. 

I picked it up, and saw the broken and mutilated stamp of 
Silvering & Goldoll upon the wax. 

“Where did it come from?’ I asked the white-aproned and 
white-wooled old negro who, broom in hand, stood bowing 
and grinning before me. . 

“Dunno, massa,” he answered, “’specs the jockey man 
buying the gray out heah dropped it at the table where he 


took de nip to gib him courage for de big price, sah.” 


“What did he look. like—the man who bought the gray?” I 


| queried, as I pocketed the strip of stone-colored paper, which 
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_ young Fairlane had described to me as the wrapping he had 

_ himself put around the bank notes. 

“I dunno, sah; I nebber seed him afore, sah,” said the 
old darkey, scratching his white wool refiectively. “He cum 

ie in heah in a mighty hurry, pull de kiver you got dar off a 
' powerful big heap ob money, and den he was out dar at de 
_hoss’ head in a wink ob de eye. Dar’s nebber time to study 
f up de looks ob a gemman ’pearing and dis’pearing whar dar 
is such a revolvolating crowd, sah.” 

* . “Was he young or old?’ & 

“Dat’s where you hab got dis nig by de wool, sah. I 
ean’t tell nuffin’ whateber ’bout him.” 
With the caution of his race, the old darkey had become 

. stubbornly reticent the instant he guessed I had a ee in 
_ questioning him. 

But I knew I had struck the trail at last, and that sooner 

_ or later I should put my hands upon the criminal. 

3 Silvering & Goldoll had sent for me within an hour after 
getelr loss had occurred; and the discoveries just mentioned 
I had made the same afternoon. 
 Bafiling as the case had seemed in the beginning, I felt that 

my progress was decidedly encouraging. 

“And there is a possibility of your recovering a portion .at 

i ‘least of the money,” I remarked the next day to one of the 

firm. 

_ “We have changed our opinion about young Fairlane, 

_ though. We have heard something of such a nature that we 
have felt justified in putting him under arrest. We had it 
_ from a gentleman on the spot.” 

— In my astonishment I almost sprang from my ckair. 

_ For an instant I was speechless. 

_ Richard Fairlane under arrest!—and just at the moment 

_ when I was ready to prove the truth of his story! 

And yet after all young Fairlane might have gone into the 

_ restaurant himself and taken the wrapper from the money 

while indulging in a “nip,” as the darkey styled it. 

“Who was your informant?’ I inquired. 
“His name is Jasper Jaxon.” | 

» Again I started. 

_ It seemed to me that Jasper Jaxon was not unlikely the 

_ “J. J.’ of the letter, and the lover of the yet unidentified 

- “Oountess Cora,’ 

“He came in this morning with a small order for goods,” 
the member of the firm continued. “I don’t know how we 
- came to mention the matter. But anyway he stated what he 
saw very clearly. He regards young Fairlane’s tale as absurd 
—and.so it is when one comes to think of it.” 

“What did he see?” 

“He saw nothing to corroborate any such fairy yarn. His 

f attention was first attracted by Fairlane shouting something 

about robbery—he couldn’t exactly make out what. There 

was no suspicious confusion or haste by anybody nor.in any 

"direction. The impression at the time was, he says, ‘vai the 
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| “What sort of a looking man is this Mr. Jaxon?” 
» “That I don’t BAOw: His conversation was with Mr. 
~ Goldoll.” 

' Again I was bafited. 
_ Mr. Goldoll had left the building after arranging some 
_ minor matters. 

_ He had driven direct to the ferry, from where he was to 
_,start on a prolonged business tour through the West. 

“Do you know where I should be apt to find this Mr. 
Bi Jaxon?” I queried. 

_ he senior partner shook his head. 

_ “By the way,” he said, after a pause, “he mentioned, I 
_ remember Goldoll saying, that he was the purchaser of the 
. gray horse, and he meant to try the animal’s mettle in the 
_ park this afternoon. That bit of information ought to be 
' useful to a detective, that is if you really think we shall | re- 
- quire him as a witness against young Fairlane.” 

_ It was not to serve as a witness against the unlucky Rich- 
~ ard Fairlane that I wanted to find Jasper Jaxon.’ 

But the bit of EOE Oe was sufficient for my purpose 


ors 
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saddle-horse I could secure from the stables in the vicinity. 1 


I had gone early; and I cantered leisurely about the main 
entrances, feeling pretty sure that sooner or later I should 
catch sight of a powerful dappled gray horse which I knew 
I should recognize again anywhere. 

I had not long to wait. 

I was less than half a block away from the most fashion- 
able drive when a lady and gentleman galloped past me and 
into the park. 

And there was the gray horse; and in the saddle sat a 
handsome woman whom I instantly concluded must be the 
mysterious “Countess Cora.” 

Her companion was the Londoner with the cockney accent 
whom I had interviewed on the previous day. 

But he had changed his appearance slightly, however—un- 
fortunately for himself. \ 

He had sacrificed his bushy red “mutton chops’; his face 
was clean shaven except for a neatly trimmed mustache which 
was dyed a jet black. 

As he passed me I consulted a small photograph which 
I had carried for some weeks in one of my pockets. 

“Great Jupiter! Why didn’t I ‘recognize the man before?’ 
I said to myself, as I headed my horse for a bridle path which 
I knew would intercept their route. | 

As I neared the junction of the two paths, there was a 
sudden startling uproar;and as I trotted around a curve, the 
scene of tumult opened before me. 

The gray horse had become unmanageable; with its eyes 
like coals of tire and snorting steam from its blood-red nostrils, 
it had suddenly plunged madly away. 

Two or three equestrians and a number of the mounted 
police had started promptly to the aid of. the endangered 
woman, who kept her saddle bravely. 

But it was her Gompanion whose daring arm and grip of 
steel checked the maddened brute. 

It was a heroic act, and for the moment I regretted the 
fact that, by virtue of the photograph in my pocket, I was 
obliged to claim him as my prisoner. 

Both dismounted, the handsome woman trembling still with 
terror of the danger from which she had been saved, and 
the man clinging desperately to the bits of the only half 
conquered runaway. - 

I slipped from’my saddle and stepped quietly beside him, 

“Turn the horse over to the mounted officer, and lend the 
lady your own, Jasper Jaxon—Jerry Jasper Kaine—-you must 
come with me,” I said in a low voice. € 


The name which I had spoken last was that of one of the, 


most daring and notorious impostors and confidence men of 
the day. 

He was wanted in half a dozen cities for offenses of various 
character. } 

As I spoke the name he whirled with a look I shall never 
forget; fury, desperation, defiance—all were there. 

In a second he had sprung to the back of the still only half 
controllable gray. 

“Get out of my path!” he hissed down to me as he turned 
his horse as if to bear me down beneath its frantic hoofs. 

But I clutched the gray’s bits with both hands, -and a 
signal to the mounted officer was sufficient to spoil his little 
game of flight. 

It needed but little more investigation to bring to light the 
adroit maneuver by which he had snatched the money parcel 
from young Fairlane’s keeping. 

He had been in the bank when Richard drew the money, 
and he had followed the young man, watching his opportunity 
to effect the bold robbery. He had depended from the first 
on turning suspicion against the young fellow. 

JRhe “Countess Cora” was not an agcomplice of his crimes. 
The man idolized her, but her love wes an expensive luxury, 
and her pet whim of the gray horse had sealed his fate. 

They were married in prison just before his sentence—a 
heavy one it was, too. | 

Messrs. Silvering & Goldoll recovered the larger portion 
of the money—and Richard Fairlane, perhaps as compensa- 
tion for the injustice done him, was shortly afterward as 
mitted to peter Ny with the firm. 
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MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO. MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. ¢, S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


| PALMISTRY. . 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 


No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BRBAK, RIDE AND@®RIVE A HORSHE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A. handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


| FORTUNE TELLING. . 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of ecards. A complete book, 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—LEveryone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. ‘Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL, FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6 HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal ‘bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the diifer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. ) 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Himbracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction. for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. - 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
eaplanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
gleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
g@pecially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 
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No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Hm- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


: MAGIC. 
No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on alt the leading card tricks 
of the day, also th é 
our leading magicidns; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct... ; 
No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 
No. 438. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 


oe 


e most popular magical illusions as performed by — 


grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the — 


public. Also tricks with cards. incantations, etc. 
No. 68. HO 


W_ TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over — 


one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 


. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. | 
No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain-. 
ing the secret of second sight. 
‘No. 70. HOW TO MAKE 


Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. — 
MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full — 


directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 


A. Anderson. eae illustrated. 


No. 73. HOW T 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO*BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com. 


plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. ; 
MECHANICAL, 


Embracing — 


DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing — 


No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 


all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, ete. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order t6 become a “locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. ~ 
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No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUS'TCAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full | 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Molian Harp, Xylo- 
phene’and other musical instruments; together with a brief de-— 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, — 


for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 


No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing | 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. — 


Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 


illustrated. By John Allen. 
No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS,—Containing 


complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 


Fully illustrated. . 


By A. Anderson, 
; LETTER WRITING. 


No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com= — 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, — 


and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 


“No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving _ 


complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects y 


also letters of introduction, notes and réquests. 


No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— ; 


Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects ; 


also giving sample letters for instruction. 


No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little — 


book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every yeung 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also’rules for punctuation and composition, with 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRHCTLY.—Con- 


ey 


letters. — 
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} THE STAGE. 
ne 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 

BO K.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
Be ost famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
~this wonderful little book. 
) No. 42. THE BOYS OF NHW YORK STUMP SPEHAKHR.— 
fe ontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
a and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 

ment and amateur shows. 
i No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
A; poy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
_ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
Poke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor, It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
‘Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 
- No. 79. HOW TO BECOMB AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
‘plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stege Manager, -Prompter, | 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
_ No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the Tat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
_ ever re German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
Bore cover containing a half-tone photo of the author, 
















HOUSEKEEPING. 

if mA No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
ers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
bn cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
ce pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
Te 


Ne 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 
geverybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how te 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 

f preckeis, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USB ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Hlectric Toys, Batteries, 
stc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
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HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
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. 64. 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
‘coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by. electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS .—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
togetber with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


. ENTERTAINMENT. 
_ No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
t his book of instructions, by a practical professor® delighting multi- 
des every night with his wonderfu! imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
"greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
~ No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 























or parlor or drawing-room Set er SOIREE It contains more for the 
money than any book published 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
‘book, containing the rules and anae tee of billiards,’ bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc 

_No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS. —Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
8) nd witty sayings 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS .—A complete and handy little 
‘book, giving the rules and fx, rections for playing Euchre, Crib- 
gage, Casino, Forty-Five, sce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
uction Pitch, All Fours, pa many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES. —Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
mmplete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTH.—It 
sa great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 383. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
¥ of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
| ring to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
the drawing-room. 


c DECLAMATION. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF KXICITATIONS. 





 —Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 
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f games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable }- 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from — 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mont 
simple and concis? manner possible. | & 

No. 49. HOW TO DEGATEH.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debateg, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring infotmation on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIBY.—The arts ana wiles of flirtation ae 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods ef 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and ydung. You cannot be happy 
withuut one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
nowy to dress, and full directions for calling off in ali popular square 

ances, 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love; 
‘courtship and marriage, giving. sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally eke 
‘ No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appedring well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and hew to have them made up. 

No. j TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this boak 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 

containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
ee mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, product, arrot, ete. 

o. 89. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS: —A oo and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Dro 

No. 40. HOW TO "MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to cateh moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins, Copiously~ilustrated. By J. Harrington 
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No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS ; 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS —Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, ne 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving f i 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise om chemistry; also ex 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making porn colored fires, and gas balloons. This 


book cannot be Rares a 

No. 14. H MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 

making all kin chee of candy, ice-cream errur S,.essences, etc. ete. - 

OW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information Seagding choice of Dee the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general comes 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 
Hilend 
No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful. and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
pee Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handaomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BH A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, mart = relates some adventures 
and SEG of well-known detec 

No. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER. 6s tates 
ing otal information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. : 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

o. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET. —Complete in- 
stpniionh of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Corte 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become & 
West Peint Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
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“WILD WEST WEEKLY’ 


A “MaGaziInz CONTAINING STORIES, SKETCHES, ETC., oF WESTERN LIFE 
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SEE 








: _ CoxLorED Covers 32 Paces Pricr 5 Cents 
ie 263 Young Wild West Laying Down the Law; or, The “Bad” | 268 Young Wild West Chasing the Horse Thieves; or, Arietta 
| Men of Black Ball. and the Corral Mystery. 
264 Young Wild West’s Paying Placer; or, Arietta’s Tacky 269 Young Wild West and the Mine Girl; or, The Secret Band 
Shot. of Silver Shaft. 
265 Young Wild West’s Double Trap; or, Hewiing a Dangerous | 270 Young Wild West Exposing the Express Robbers; or, With 3 
Gang. Arietta in Golddust City. 
266 Young Wild West after the Mexican Raiders; or, Arietta 271 Young Wild West and the Cowboy Trailer; or, The Ranch- | 
on a Hot Trail. man’s Revenge. 
267 Young Wild: West and the Navajo Chief; or, Fierce Times | 272 Young Wild West and the Missing Scout; or, Arietta and 
on the Plains. the Madman. 


“WORK AND WIN” 


CONTAINING THE FRED Frarnot Srorizs 
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CoLorED Covers 32 PaGcEs Price 5 Cents 

465 Fred Fearnot and The Shadow Hand: gon Solving a|470 Fred Fearnot and the Ice King; or, Beating the Champion 
Strange Mystery. Skater. a 

466 Fred Fearnot’s Sixty-yard Run; or, eat of the} 471 Fred Fearnot’s. Deadliest Duel; or, Forced to Fight a | 
Football Field. Foreigner. | 

467 Fred Fearnot and The Town Bully; or, Taming a Young | 472 Fred Fearnot and the “Wood, Hawks”; or, The Mystic | 
Giant. Band of the Forest. 
468 Fred Fearnot’s Football Stars; or, Up Against a College |473 Fred Fearnot and Hockey Hal; or, The Boy Who Won the 
Team. Prize. ) 

469 Fred Fearnot and the Trapper’s Boy; or, Hunting in the 474 Fred Fearnot in the Elk Country; or, A Thousand Miles ) 
Northwest.  - on Sledges. a 


CoNTAINING ALL KInps oF STortEs 


“PLUCK AND LUCK” 


ConoreD Covers 32 PaGEs ‘ Price 5 Cents 

492 Harry Dare; or, A New York Boy in the Navy. By, Cap’t |497 The Seven Tigers of the Mountains; or, All for Love and 
Thos. H. Wilson. Glory. By Richard R. Montgomery. q 
493 The Little Unkrown; or, The Young Hero of the Reign of | 498 Slippery Steve; or, The Cunning Spy of the Rivolatiad: 
Terror. By Allan Arnold. (A Story of the American Revolution). By General 
494 Jack Quick; or, The Boy Engineer. By, Jas. C. Merritt. Jas. A. Gordon. 
| 495 Lost in the Great Basin; or, The Wonderful Underground | 499 Blown Out to Sea; or, Lost Among a Strange Race. By — 
City. By An Old Scout. Capt. Thos. EI. Wilson. 
496 From Bootblack to Senator; or, Bound to Make His Way. |500 The Boy Volunteers; or, The Boss Fire Company of the — 
By Howard Austin. ‘Town. By Ex-Fire-Chief Warden. | 
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For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, fron 24 Union Square, N. Y. 


j 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


} 
of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
jn the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the weeklies you want and we will send them to you by 1 

return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. ! | 
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COLORED COVERS PRICE 5 (ts, ISSUED EVERY FRIDA 32 PAGES 





STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 




















This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take 
advantage of passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of 
our most successful self-made men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can become fam- 
ous and wealthy. \ 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


32 Adrift on the World; or, Working His Way to Fortune. 77 The Road to Wealth; or, The Boy Who Found It Out. 
.83 Playing to Win; or, The Foxiest Boy in Wall Street. 78 On the Wing; or, The Young Mercury of Wall Street. 
- 84 Tatters; or, A Boy from the Slums. 79 A Chase for a Fortune; or, The Boy Who Hustled. 
35 A Young Monte Cristo; or, The Richest Boy in the World. 80 Juggling With the Market; or, The Boy Who Made it Pay. 
= oo by aes pF The says een °, eee Boe 81 Cast Adrift; or, The Luck of a Homeless Boy. 
$7 Beatin e Brokers; or, e Boy o “Couldn’ : i 3 
38 A Rolling Stone; or, The Brightest Boy on Record. mr on ing the Market ; or, A Keen Boy in Wall +g 
39 Never Say Die; or, The Young Surveyor of Happy Valley. ot of Money; or, The Legacy of a Lucky Boy. 
40 Almost a an; or, Winnin His Way to the To : 84 From Rags to Riches ; or, A Lucky Wall Street Messenger. 
41 Boss of the Market; or, The Greatest Boy in Ryall Street. 85 On His Merits; or, The Smartest Boy Alive. 
42 The Chance of His Life; or, The Young Pilot of Crystal Lake. 86 Trapping the Brokers; or, A Game Wall Street Boy. 
43 Striving for Fortune; or, From Bell-Boy to Millionaire. 87 A Million in Gold; or, The Treasure of Santa Cruz. . 
44 Out for Business; or, The Smartest Boy in Town. 88 Bound to Make Money; or, From the West to Wall Street. 
. A canoe a et cere i or, Hee ge oe in ghana 89 The Boy Magnate; or, Making Baseball Pay. 
rou CK an TO ae aycutures oF & Smart boy. 190 Making Money ; or, A Wall Street Messenger’s Luck. 
= Doing a perce ee eo hs wee ae Re 91 A Harvest of Gold ; or, The Buried Treasure of Coral Island 
ways on eck; or, tne Bo o Made His Mark. 92 On the Curb; or, Beating the Wali Street Brokers. 
49 A Mint of Money; or, The Young Wall Street Broker. 93 A Freak of Fortune; or, The Boy Who Struck Luck. 
Ey ae Bigg am of I'ame wen oe To vie eet. 94 The Prince of Wall Street; or, A Big Deal for Big Money. 
n tne square; or, rh "Pluck of an in h oy. 95 Starting His Own Business; or, The Boy Who Caught On. 
52 After a Fortune; or, The Pluckiest Boy in the West. 96 A Corner in Stock; or, The Wall Street Boy Who Won. 
53 Winning the Dollars; or, The Young Wonder of Wall Street. . 97 First in the Field; or, Doing Business for Himself. 
54 Making His Mark; or, The Boy Who Became President. 98 A Broker at Highteen: or, Roy Gilbert’s Wall Street Career. 
55 Heir to a Million; or, The Bo ho Was Born Lucky. 99 Only a Dollar; or, From Errand Boy to Owner. 
56 Lost_in the Andes: or, The Treasure of the Buried City. 100 Price & Co., Boy Brokers; or, The Young Traders of Wall Street. 
57 On His Mettle; or, A Plucky Boy in Wall Street. 101 A Winning Risk; or, The Boy Who Made Good. 
58 A Lucky Chance; or, Taking Fortune on the Wing. 102 From a Dime to a Million; or, A Wide-Awake Wall Street Boy, 
59 The Road to Success; or, The Career of a Fortunate Boy. 103 The Path to Good Luck; or, The Boy Miner of Death Valley. 
60 Chasing Pointers; or, The Luckiest Boy in Wall Street. 104 Mart Morton’s Money; or, A Corner in Wall Street Stocks. 
61 Rising in the World; or, From Factory Boy to Manager. 195 Famous at Fourteen; or, The Boy Who Made a Great Name. 
62 From Dark to Dawn; or, A Poor Boy’s Chance. 106 Tips to Fortune; or, A Lucky Wall Street Deal. 
63 Out for Himself; or, Paving His Way to Fortune. 107 Striking His Gait; or, The Perils of a Boy Engineer. 
64 Diamond Cut Diamond; or, The Boy Brokers of Wall Street. 108 From Messenger to Millionaire; or, A Boy’s Luck in Wall Street. 
65 A Start in Life; or, A Bright Boy’s Ambition. 109 The Boy Gold Hunters; or, After a Pirate’s Treasure. 
66 Out for a Million; or, The Young Midas of Wall Street. 110 Tricking the Traders; or, A Wall Street Boy’s Game of Chance. 
67 Every Inch a Boy; or, Doing His Level Best. 111 Jack Merry’s Grit: or, Making a Man. of Himself. 
68 Money to Burn; or, The Shrewdest Boy in Wall Street. 112 A Golden Shower; or, The Boy. Banker of Wall Street. 
69 An Eye to Business; or, The Boy Who Was Not Asleep. 113 Making a Record: or, The Luck of a Working Boy, 
70 Tipped by the Ticker; or, An Ambitious Boy in Wall Street. 114 A Fight for Money; or, From School to Wall Street. 
71 On to Success; or, The Boy Who Got Ahead. 115 Stranded Out West: or, The Boy Who Found a Silver Mine. 
(2 A Bid for_a Fortune; or, A Country Boy in Wall Street. 116 Ben Bassford’s Iuck: or, Working on Wall Street Tips. 


73 Bound to Rise; or, Fighting His Way to Success. 117 A Young Gold King; or, The Treasure of the Secret Caves. 
74 Out for the Dollars; or, A Smart Boy in Wall Street. 118 Bound to Get Rich; or. How a Wall Street Boy Made Money. 
75 For Fame and Fortune; or, The Boy Who Won Both. 


76 A Wall Street Winner; or, Making a Mint of Money. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, - 24 Union Square, New York. 








IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 


in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the weeklies you want and we will send them to you by 
return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
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